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Religious Instruction in English Primary 
Schools. 


The subject of the Bible in the schools isa live one in 
England as well asin America. It is only quite recently 
that England has esta>lished a general system of State 
common schools. An Act of 1870 makes the parent legally 
responsible for the reasonable education of his children. 
The system is not yet fully ia operation. But already more 
than 2,500,000 children are in the schools ; and police agents 
of the boards are diligently scouring the obscure streets and 
alleys of the great cities to find out and press in the lag- 


The motive which finally induced English statesmen to 
inaugurate compulsory education was partly selfish and 
self-preservatory. They discovered the English industrial 
skill was suffering ; that other nations were producing bet- 
ter and more ingenious fabrics; but especially, that Eng- 
lish popular ignorance threatened to deluge the country 
with vice and crime. More than thirty years ago it began 
to be observed that fully nine-tenths of English criminals 
were ignorant, not only of reading and writing, but also 
even of proper notions of right and wrong. But it required 
a full generation of agitation before measures could be tak- 
en to remedy this evil. 

No sooner did the school system go into effect than the 
religious question became rife. And now it is a matter of 
great perplexity. Quite a large party tavor rendering the 
schools purely secular, and leaving the religious element to 
the free initiation of the churches. Another and larger 
party favor co-ordinating specificially religious instruction 
with the other stadies. 

The secular party are in the majority in some of the 
great cities, and have carried out their idess. In Birming- 
ham, where 20,000 children are in attendance, the Bible and 
formal religious instruction are excluded. 

It is true the Board has set apart two hoarsa week in 
which professors of any faith might volunteer to instruct 
religiously all the children they could persuade to be pres- 
ent. But only some 140 such volunteer teachers could be 
found ; and only about one-fourth of the children could be 
induced to attend. 

The matter of the Bible in the schools or not is in Eng- 
land left to the majority of the local school boards. The 
Act of 1870 leaves it to their absolute discretion. They may 
introduce it or exclude it; they may introduce Protestant 
or Catholic, Jewish or Mobammedan religicus instruction, 
or none at all, just as the present majority in each locality 
shali see fit—provided, only, that no direct effort be made at 
proselytizing to any particular church, and that any parent 
be at liber:y to withdraw his child during the hour of such 
religious instruction, if there be any. 

The actnal result of things is, that fully sixty-five local 
boards had followed the example of Birmingbam, and ex- 
cluded all religious instruction ; while in the other schools 


reading of a few verses of the Bible without note or com- 
ment, to the fuller instruction favored by the “ British and 
Foreign School Society.” The latter method is most per- 
fectly carried out in the London schools. Here each teach- 
er is required to send in, month by month, a syllabus of the 
Scripture lessons he intends te give. This syllabus is then, 
by the board, approved or amended. 

By this method, the schools are opened with prayers and 
hymas, and the first hour is given to such Bible instruction 
as, in the teacher’s judgment, is adapted to awaken the con- 
science and reform the morals of the children. This system 
works so well that, in 1875, only 90 children out of 115,- 
000 were withdrawn from the half-hour of religious instruc- 
tion, and no complaint of proselytizing was made. In order 
to render this instruction more effective, a system of prizes 
has been introduced, to be awarded to those who had made 
mos: proficiency in the Scripture instruction, as ascertained 
upon voluntary examination. 

The degree of general education required by the present 
state schools in England is very moderate. It requires ac- 
quaintance with four subjects : 

I.—Reading. 
IL.—Writing. 
{II,— Arithmetic. ! 
IV.—Grammar, Geography, History. 

In each of the four subjects, six stendards of proficiency 
are fixed. The legal school years are from five to thirteen. 
No parent can withdraw his child before it has reached the 
fifth standard in cach of the four subjects, or has attained 
the age of thirteen. 
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Lessons on United States Government. 





Q. What is the basis of the Governmenf of the United 
States ? 

A. The Constitution. 

Q. By whom was it devised? 

A. By Representatives sent by the people. 

Q. For what purpose ? 

A. To promote the genera! welfare, and secure the bless, 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 

Q. Who, alone, has the power of making laws uader the 
Constitution ? 

A. The Congress of the United States. 

Q. Of what two bodies is it composed ? 

A. The Senate and House of Representatives. 

Q. By whom are members of the House of Representa- 
tives chosen ? 

A. By the people of the several States. : 

Q. For what length of time ? 

A. They are elected for two years. 

Q. What qualifications are needed by a Representative ? 

A. He mast have been a citizen of the United States seven 
years ; he must be at least twenty-five years old ; he must be 
an inhabitant of the State from ~hich he is chosen. 

Q. How many Representatives is each State entitled 


to? 
A. The number of Representatives shall nut exceed one 


for every 130,583 inhabitanis. 

Q. Suppose a State has less ? 

A. Each State shall have ut least one Representative. 

Q. For what purpose shall the United States census be 
taken ? 

A.7_,For the purpose of apportioning Representatives, and 
the direct taxes among the sev eral States of the Union. 

Q. How often shall the United States census be taken ? 

A. Every ten years. 

Q. When vacancies occur in the Representation, from any 
State, how are they to be filled ? 





every variety of instruction is prescribed, from the simple ‘ 


A. The Governor shal) order an election to fill such 


vacancies. 
Q. How are the officers of the House of Representatives 
appointed ? ; 
A. The House of Representatives choose a speaker and 
otherfofficers. 3 
To whom belongs the power of impeachment ? 
The Houseof Representatives. 
To how many Senators is each State entitled ? 
Two United Siates Senators. 
By whom are they chosen ? 
By the Legislature thereot. 
What ia their term of office ? r 
Six years. 
Into how many classes are they divided ? 
Three ; 80 that one-third may be chosen every second 


“ 
espeopepenere 


. When vacancies occur in the Senate, how are they to 
be filled ? 

A. The Governor of the State shall make temporary ap- 
pointments, until the next meeting of the Legislature, 
which shail then fill such vacancies. 

Q. What qualifications are needed by a Senator ? 

A, He must have been acitizen of the United States nine 
years ; he must be at least thirty years old; he must be an 
inhabitant of the State, from which be is chosen. 

Q. Who shall be President of the Senate ? 

A. The Vice President of the United States ; the Senate 
shall choose their other officers. 

Q. By whom shall all impeachments be tried ? 

A. The Senate shall have sole power to try all impeach» 
ments. 

Q. What shall judgment, in cases of impeachment in 
volved ? 

A. Removal from office and disqualification to hold any 
office of honor, trust or profit under the United States. The 
person is also subject to indictment, trial, judgment and 
punishment acrording to law, 

Q. How often must Congress assemble and when ? 

A. Every year; and on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber. 

Q. By whom shal! the elections tor Senators and Repre- 
sentatives be determined ? 

A. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, re- 
turms and qualifications of ite own members. 

Q. How many must be present to transact business 7? 

A. Amajority of each House shal! constitute a quorum 
to transact business. 

Q. How jong may either House adjourn without the come 
sent of the other ? 

A. Not more than three days. 

Q, From what source do Senators and Representatives 
draw pay for their services ? 

A. Outof the Treasury of the United Strtes. 

¥. Are Senators and {Representatives privileged from 
arrest, during the sersious of their respective Houses? 

A. They shallin all cases, except for treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during 
their attendance at the session of their respective Houses, 
and in going to, and returning from the same. 

Q. Can Senators and Representative hold other civil 
offices ? 

A. No Senatoror Representative shal), during the time 
for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office 
undr the authority of the United States, which ahall been 
created during such time. 

Q. Where do all bills for raising revenue originate ? 

A. In the House of Representatives, but the Senaté may 
propose, or concur with amendments, as on other bills, 

Q. What is necessary after the Senate and House of 
Representatives have passed a bill, before it .ecomer & 





law ? i 
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A. It must be presented,to.the President of the Wiilted 
States ; {f he appro¥es, he shall sign it, but it not he sball 
‘it with his objections to the House in which it origin- 

atéil, who shall preceed to reconsider it. 

Q. What will then be necessary to make it a law ? 

A. If on reconsideration, a vote of two-thirds of the 
House and two-thirds of the Senate] approve, it shall be- 
come a law. 

Q. How long may the President keep a bill before re- 
‘urning it ? 

A.™A bill is considered approved if not returned within 
ten days, and shall be‘ a law in like manner as if he had 
signed it. 

Q. Does it always become a law if not returned within 
ten days ? y 

A. If Congress by adjournment prevent its return, it 
does not become a law. 
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Moral Education. 








(From Moral Maxims for Schools.) 
BY,C. C. BALDWIN. 





1, Love and God, and obey His laws for this is 
right. Obecience is better than sacrifice. Without pure 
morals, there can be no true religion. 

“T America belongs the glory of divorcing Church 
and State, and of securing to every human being his sacred 
rigpt of worshiping Almighty God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. Rhode Island, in 1636, under the lead 
of Roger Williams, a Baptist clergyman, was the first State 
to proclaim this grand doctrine. All honor to his illustrious 
and immortal name! Virginia, after recognizing this 
“ natural and inalienable right,” in her Bill of Rights, most 
appropriately admonishes all her sons, that it is the 
“mutual duty of all to [practice Christian forbearance, love 
and charity to each other.” Let us“ practice” the wise 
precept of this grand and renowned old Commonwealth, the 
mother of States and of Statesmen. 

2. Love your Country and obey her laws, for she protects 
your rights.j Labor for her welfare, and, if need be, sacrifice 
your life for her freedom, happiness and glory. 

“No free government, or the blessing or liberty, can be 
preserved to any people "—it is the solemn warning of our 
Fathers—‘‘ but by a firm adherance to justice, moderation, 
temperance frugality and virtue.” The true patriot upholds 
and preserves his country by his virtues in peace, as well as 
by his valor in war. 

8. Honor and obey your Parents and Teachers, for this 
is your duty. 

“Your parents, by an irresistible instinct, love you far 
more than you love them, They are wiser than you. They 
are always you best friends and advisers, Confide in them, 
talk freely with toem, conceal nothing from them, and ask 
and follow their advice, as well as obey they their commands 
Cherish your gray-haired father and mother as the apple of 
your eye. This will honor you both. Your teachers repre- 
sent your parents,in school. They should treat you as kindly 
as their own children, and you should respect and obey them 
as your parents.” 

4. Submit cheerfully to the doings of Providence, for they 
all right. God is too wise to err, and too good to do 
wrong. 

5. Grieve not for what cannot be avoided or undone, for 
this is vain. Provide wisely for the future. 

6. Anticipate not evil. Look on the bright side. Be anx- 
ious for nothing. |'rust in God, and be hopeful and happy. 
Never despair. Day at last dawn on the darkest night. 

“Ido not remember,” said John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism, and a great and good man, “ to have felt low- 
ness of spirits one quarter of an hour since I was born. Ten 
thousand cares are no more weight to my mind than ten 
thousand hairs are to my head. I have never lost a night's 
sleep in my life.” With this buoyant and happy teniper- 
ment, though of a delicate constitution, he labored hard 
until bis death, in his 88th year. 

7. God helps and protects those who, by diligence and pru- 
dence, help and protect themselves. 

‘Do your duty, sir!” said Jackson to a hesitating officer. 
* God will attend to the rest.” 

8. Make an enlightened Conscience your guide fn all 
things. Always obey its still small voice. Dare say,“ I am 
wrong.’ Dare do right against the world, Follow not the 
multitude to do evil. It is neither the oracle of Truth nor 
the uoice of God, 

“ Duty,” said Lee, “is the eublimest word in the langu- 
age.” “ A sense of duty,” said Daniel Webster, “ pursues 
us ever.” 

9. Do unto others as pou would have them do to you. 

10, Even in this world, vice is its own punishment, and 
virtue its own exceeding great reward ; and then, my child, 
al ways remember the world to come! 


Fer the Wate Yous Somect, Jounnas.) 
Self-Government in Schools. 





NO. II, 


Two American journals, the Nation and the Popular 
Science Monthly, both noted for their able authorship and 
pride of intellect, have recently presented us articles on cer- 
tain efforts made in some of the schools of the country for 
the melioration of the manners of their pupils. The tone of 
these articles, it is true, is satirical and sarcastic, calculated 
to amuse readers of a certain class, rather than to instruct 
the public ; but we do not understand that the distinguished 
editors of these periodicals object to an improvement in the 
manners of American children : it is to the particular efforts 
of certain schools in that direction that they object, and not 
to the thing itself. These particular efforts they find wor- 
thy of being held up to ridicule ; but while they thus very 
merrily point out the wrong, they..do not seriously conde- 
seend to enlighten us as to what would be right. 

From the usnal tenor of these periodicals, we should infer 
that the editors are the lastmen who would maintain that 
06d manners can be evolved from innate consciousness, 
without any intelligent, systemaiic efforts for their improve- 
ment, and that the manners of American youths, especially, 
are 80 perfect that they need no cultivation ; for this.posi- 
tion would be as absurd as the peculiar measures of instruc- 
tion which they deride.. The very fact that certain Amer- 
ican schools have taken special means for improving the 
manners of their pupils, which these leading magazines rid- 
icule, shews the need of some general and approved system 
for the inculcation of good manners, which shall be applica- 
ble to nil the schools of the country. 

It is very certain that the education of children in Amer- 


manners must be taught there, ifany where. They must be 
taught intelligently and by system, and not be left to the 
discretion of individual teachers, who may meet only with 
merry comments in the newspapers for their pains. The 
education of the manners must begin at a very early age, 
and be continued, as a specialty, like any other rudimentary 
branch of education, so long as the child remains a pupil, 

The idea that among a self-governing people, the last 
thing that the child should be taught is self government, 
(for good mauners are nothing else), seems like the result of 
extraordinary dullness; but which, however, is probably 
owing to inadvertence and neglect. It is certain that our 
governors are tocome from our common schools; or ought 
to come from these, at any rate ; and what educated or re- 
fined person would like to come under the government of 
ill-mannered men ? 

There is one fact in our American history that we have 


~nthithee 


ica has passed from the family into the public schools, and | 


a 





meaning; of toreaialy-tie mesiting is bt understood. Order 
in not stillness, It isnot silente. It is notapplicktion to 
study. What,then isit? It is obedience. 


“ Order is Heaven’s first law, and this confessed ; 
Some are, and must be greater than the rest.” —POPE. 


“ Obedience fulfills all law.”—Sr. Pau. 


It must be conceded at once that a parent, sending his 
child to school, delegates his power of command to the 
teacher, in full or in degree. Therefore, the teacher has the 
right to rebuke, to praise, to condemn, to punish. It is no 
question here whether the teacher is prudent or not. The 
question is from the standpoint of RigHT. When a parent 
goes into court and tells the accused teacher to look him in 
the eye, he passes all bounds of pradence, all bounds of 
decency, all bounds of parental solicitude for his child’s 
welfare; and simply has arrived at the stage of folly or 
madness. Look at the schoolhouse. It contains all in the 
germ—all the evils that afflict society—the young thief— 
the young coward—the young'trader and swindler—and 
oh! it contains the young lecherous brute who will seek for 


+ an opportunity ii afterlife, to contaminate all he can —We 


will deal with the-lnst; He draws impure pictures on his 
slate, on the privy door; heexhibits his slate, and Henry 
Hudson, ever watchfal, detects him. What is he do? Hon- 
est fathers and mothers, answer—punish him. The law of 
God cries punish him; the law of Society cries punish 
him ; the ORDER of the school cries -punish him ; bat there 
| is a difficulty,—this young brute’s {father is in position,—he 
| wishes to shield ‘his 8o0n,—the teacher must be degraded,— 
| and so the Solomons in some of our courts degrade him. 
| Ah Y, the Chinaman, weuld not believe this,—but ft fsa 
| stern fact,—looking into our facos. It is a terrible trath, 
| to our shame that such a thing could occur once. 
| It is equally true that the offences of children cannot be 
in all cases explained,—some of them are too infamous-for 
~know-this-to-be~true; the texther 
knows it; and: when d hear or read of sucli a trial, andeench 
a court, [am more than amazed, and often exclaim—* What 
will become of our country ?” 

I heard a boy, in his eighth year encouraged by his fath- 
er, saying, “he will be a smart boy,”—so0 he became, he 
used.a pistol in his sixteenth year, and ase consequence 
learned a trade in the double song. Where is-he now? I 
don’t know ; but certainly he is neither a good father nor a 
good man. Now without being a prophet of evil,a man 
may utter words of warning,—that man’s son, A. B. may 
yet look in his father’s eye with a power and determination 
that will neither be respectable nor honorable. Whether a 
| teacher is prudent or not it is better to side with him, asa 
| rule, until his term is out. 

A case occured in Northern Central Illinois, many years 








alluded to before now, but which we wish to dwell on be- ago, a boy took some pennies from his mother to get up a 
cause of its importance. It is this—Thomas Jefferson, who | feast with other boys; and when the mother (she was poor), 
has unfortunately had more todo in giving tone to our | found it out,—he wasa pupil of H. H —she bolted the door 
manners since his day than have our schools themselves, |and commenced whipping the fellow, like a good woman ; 
taught the people their rights, but never their duties : and | the dog was inside, and between the dog and the boy, there 
the only way to have good manners is to teach men their | was a strange noise; aconstable was passing, broke the 
duties to their fellow-citizens and to society. The laws of | door, arrested the mother, and had her fined tive dollars. 
the land secure ou: rights ; and it is by a code of social law | q. H. heard it, of course ; went to the mayor of A., told him 
for — schools that our children should be taught their | all ; told him it was disgraceful; told him and the council 
duties, | that the thing would not be believed in China or Japan ; 
Almost every step in the progress of civilization and re- told him, (not begging), “THIs MUST BE REVERSED, Some 
finement has met with derision and stubborn opposition. WOMAN MUST GET HER MONEY,—OR—” H. H. appealed to 
The long pantaloons, the-umbrella, the coach, the carpet, | the press and the editors to their honor, entered warnily 
eens = eigen ber yy ete., eee al! been | into the a we the faithtul woman got her money and 
Dto use. na we may | more,—she got onor. 
expect a similar fate to attend the introduction of every The public conscience is out of order. Our standard of 
othersocial improvement. Nothing was probably ever more | morals has dwarfed. We have been taught ‘by public lec- 
laughed at in Great Britsin that the early efforts of the tures that temperance is the grand virtue of life—many of 
American Colonies at setting up self government, without | the lecturers have proved scoundrels,—bnut the time, To- 
the aid of kings. But that government has been set up, and | pay shows that there are many stern virtues required to 
is already among the longest established governments of make a map,—and a father ouglit to support his son's 
Christendom. We have taken a leading position, it is true, | teacher, or have him removed. 
in setting up modern republican government ; and we need I know a teacher who could look that man in the eye, and 
Pe i thea “p= with — Tae ps = be | look through his bead and heart—and who would be a boot- 
or preservation. Dut, all questions | black on Union Square, sooner than submit to such infam- 
ot government aside, there is no element of civilised life that | ous treatment. 
= — mn yarn , or ne : greater a | I think the press ought to give more support to the teach. 
e anners ; and such manners, like | ers than it does. LINDLEY MuRRAY. 
every thing else in this world of compensations, cannot be 
had withoutfcareful, early, and systematic cultivation. 


From other Educational Journals. 


RESULTS NOT SEEN.--The best teachers do a work un- 
known and unseen. Whoever says to his class of boys and 
girls that which strengthens the weak, improves the ignor- 

1, encourages the downhearted, gives new hope to the 

The reported trial of A. B., taken from the press, as re- hevg : 

ported is simply disgraceful. To think a father would act Hassartign’, softens and cultunerthe ends ant beestili, Coxe 


. " | a work equal to that the angels of heaven undertake. His 
such a part publicly, is difficult to believe. There are many | labor may seem to be nothing in the eyes of those who sim- 


degrees ot madness, many degrees of folly, many degrees of | ply — to see lar oe brings forth— 
foolishness on the part of parents; but this is the extreme | 0U8¢*, !ands money fame. et it is just such work 
ofall. The werd Onpun isco of \ die in Gb-denren: that is needed to vitalize conscience and infuse iijeas.’ 





NEW-ENGUANDER. 
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The Age of Folly. 
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country is rich if it has many such menand wom at work ; 
derstood, and its application in school-life has either no{ 04, # /t has few —Canada School Journal. 
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%, CRUELTY IN THE ScHooL Room.—The Darwinians say, 
that the cruelty in our nature, which now and then corps out 
in the school-room, is the remaine of the bestial gnature 
which has decended by ordinary generation$ from the,wild 
animals. The Calvinites say, tlat it is the remains of sin, in- 
herited by natural descent from Adam, who for his sin was 
expelled from the garden of Eden. 

‘Lhe two theories are not very widly different, for that 
cruelty is bestial no one will deny. Teachers being human 
are sometimes cruel, and the latest notorious instance comes 
from over the sea. John Gibbs, aged twelve, a pupil at 
Christ’s Hospital, recently committed suicide. He wasa 
boy of kindly disposition, good health, but somewhat stub- 
born temper. He became disgusted with his school, and 
was accustomed to run away. He told his sisters he could 
not stand the treatment he received. Once he had been 
flogged, and on the day after his death was to be flogged 
again. Rather than receive a second punishment he com- 
mitted suicide. While this occurence has come to light, 
and no doubt the teacher has received the punishment the 
crime deserved, thousands of instances never come to light, 
where the injary inflicted did not produce such an immedi- 
ate effect, but where the results both mental and physical, 
were keenly felt throughout a long life time. 

An instance occurs to us, ‘where a child in his younger 
days received a severe and unmerited punishment from his 
teacher. He was too small to resent it at the time, but 
twenty-five years after, the same teacher stepped off a train 
in the far west, and met face to face, the boy he had punish- 
ed. Having grown to manhood he did not know him, but 
the younger man knew his tormentor, and although a high- 
ly respected member of the church, he proceeded to inflict 
summary gustice. When tried for the assault, the fine was 
fixed at one cent. 

lf all unjust punishments received the same reward, it 
would be unsafe for some; teachers we could mention to 
travel far from home in mature life without a body guard 
to protect them, Cruelty is never justifiable, and to avoid 
the risk pupils undergo, many school boards forbid any 
teacher inflicting bodily punishment. 

If teachers were perfect, not being subject to outbursts of 
the old Adam in them, they might be permitted te do as 
they please with both the souls and bodies of their scholars, 
but as itis, it is well to set boundsand limits to violent 
outbursts of their original natures—WNational Teacher's 
Monthly. 


Jupicious PUNISHMENTS.—Punishments that tend to 
work in the child a love for the right and a hatred for the 
wrong are judicious. Such punishments will be found to 
accord with the above principles, and will tend to make the 
pupil strong to do the right and resist the wrong. 

Reproof, privation, suspension, and corporal, are the 
punishments most approved. 

1. Reproof. This is an efficient corrective of nine-tenths 
of the faults of children. Let teachers and parents learn to 
rightly administer reproof and they will find the child-heart 
responding as does the rosebud tothe summer sun. Re- 
proof may be general, or private, or public. 

(1) General reproof is the best of all school punish- 
ments. Italone will suffice forthe great majority of pu- 
pils. Some pupil has done wrong. Ata proper time, in a 
low, earnest tone, the teacher speaks of the offense and the 
offender. No name is mentioned, but the sincere hope is 
expressed that the offense will not be repeated Thus kind- 
ly and considerately dealt with, the pupil resolves to re- 
form, and to carefully avoid the fault named. Many pupils 
though not guilty, are benefited. 

(2) Private reproof, administered in the right spirit, is 
wonderfully effective. It works marvelous results. Gen- 
eral reproof has failed. The pupil continues to offend. The 
teacher seeks a strictly private interview. She approaches 
the pupil with kind looks. In gentle words she shows him 
the tendencies of his conduct. She wishes to help him to 
become a man. Will he help himself? Teacher and pupil 
stand heart to heart. The boy’s heart is touched he is sav- 
ed, The loving heart, and the wise, tender words, are in- 
vincible, 

Public and private reproof alone are sufficient in a vast 
majority of cases. The writer, in an experience extending 
over more than s quarter of a century, has seldom found it 
necessary to resort to other punishments. 

(8) Public reproof is a powerful but dangerous punish 
ment. It should be used sparingly and with discretion. Ke- 
prove not, child or adult, in the presence of another person 
—is a safe and sacred rule. It isa fearful thing to break 
down the pupil’s self-respect, and to blunt his regard for 
public opinion. 

Public reproof bas its place. The pupil cannot be moved 
by either genoral or private reproof. A severer punish- 
ment becomes necessary. At a favorable moment the teach- 
er presents the matter to the school. It has become her pain- 

ul duty to publicly reproof one of theirnumber. She has 





labored earnestly to induce him to do right, but has failed. 
She mentions his name, not to wound his fellings, but to 
arouse him, and to give all the pupils an opportunity to aid 
him to correct his faults. All agree to help. The offender 
feels that he is in the hands of friends who mean to do him 
good. He feels ashamed of his conduct and resolves to re- 
form. The tremendous moral influence of the school 
strengthen him. In the effort to aid another, each pupil is 
benefited. Silently but surely the work goes on. The er- 
ring one feels, reflects, resolves—yields to the power of pub- 
lic sentiment.— American Journal of Education. 


THE NorRMAL ScHOOL TEACHER.—The candidate for ad- 
mission must not be so deficient in physical health as to 
prevent him from performing all the labor that his duties 
asa normal pupil will require of him. He must havea 
good mind. He should not be deficient in any of those ac- 
quisitions that are products of good home culture. He should 
be able to pass a satisfactory examination in spelling, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, algebra, geography, grammar, and 
history of the United States. It would be well if he under- 
stood, at least, the elements of chemistry, and botany, and 
mineralogy, and geology. The uature of the answers given 
in the examinations, will furnish some evidence concerning 
the natural ability of the applicant, and the amount of an- 
swers will determine the extent of his acquisitions. Some- 
times it will be thought best to admit the caadidate condi- 
tionally, even if he fails to answer all questions found on 
his examidation:paper 

Without any ideal standard of excellence, I think it may 


be reasonably required of a pupil that, before he receives a | 


diploma from the normal school, he shall be able to teach 
the branches he has studied in the school, or that he shall 
be able to teach with correct method the studies of the nor- 
mal course prescribed by the Board of Education for the 
normal school. He shall“understand, to a good degree, the 
philosophy of education, and something of its history in 
this country, a* least, and shal! understand how to organize 
and contro] a school. 

After all this, many will meet with rather small success 
when they come to teach. There are not many perfect 
teachers in the world. The teacher who knows all that 1s 
desirable for him as a teacher to know, and has the ability 
to apply his knowledge in a perfect manner, so as to satisfy 
all who may offer their services as critics, possesses no mean 
amount of knowledge and mental power. The work of the 
teacher is so difficult, that I often wonder that so many suc- 
ceed rather than that some fail. 

However much our schools are fostered and regulated by 
external influences, they will be what the ceachers make 
them, On this account it is essential that those ,who re- 
ceive a State certificate of fitness to teach, should possess 
all the natural gifts, and all the acquisitions that constitute 
good teachers. When the State is ready for it, the normal 
school should become strictly professional schools, should 
receive no one in them except he be thoroughly prepared, 
in so far as knowledge and discipline are concerned, for a 
strictly professionally course of study. 

Some of our normal schools are not thoroughly profes- 
sional in their work, but they all bave to do more or less 
academical work at the same time.—Nen England Jonr- 
nal of Education. 





What is a Kindergarten ? 





Frederick Froebel, the founder of the “ Kindergarten ” 
system of education, was born in Germany, and became a 
pupil of Pestalozzi, and an ardent armirer of hie method of 
teaching. Froebe], however, soon discovered the want of 
something better calculated to interest and engage the ac 
tlve powers of the youngest children. Hoe carefully studied 
the child in its spiritual, moral, intellectual, and animal 
nature, He perceived that, by the old systems of instruc- 
tion, the harmonious and gradual development of all the 
faculties was not secured, but that the memory was often 
overtaxed, the moral sentiment neglected, or the physical 
powers stunted, while the inventive or creative faculty in- 
nate in every child remain undeveloped, He watched nature 
in the vegetable kingdom, where plants grow freely in good 
soil and pure air, needing but the aid of the cultivator for 
their perfect development. In beautiful accordance with the 
teachings of Nature. he found, too, the Scripture precept : 
« Train up a child in the way he should go,” with its encour- 
aging promise: “and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.” He thus arrived at the conclusion that the teacher 
of youth should not attempt to force the mind, but simply 
use the right means and materials by which knowledge may 
be obtained, direct the awakening faculties, form the habits, 
educate the feelings, and preserve a pure atmosphere and 
good influences around the tender human plant. 

“We must begin atthe beginning,” said Frobel, after 
having devoted nearly a tife-time to the education of schol- 
ars beyond childhoed. “Too much has to be undone in later 


years, that has been done wrong from the outset.” He, 
theretore,{addressed himself to mothers, to the whole female 
sex, to whom the care of infancy is committed. In his book 
of “ Mother’s Cosseting Songs ” Frederick Froebe! laid down 
his views on Infant Education. 

For the age from three to seven he devieed his “ Kinder- 
garten,” as an intermediate step and connecting link between 
the child’s home life and the school, which brings the child 
into contact with children of his own age, enhances his 
pleasure in following the same pursuits with them, and 
plants the seeds of sociable virtues. During his life-time 
Froebel was understood and appreciated only by a few super- 
ior minds. In order to make his ideas more widely known 
this unselfish man practiced much self-denial, and traveled 
many miles, frequently resting on the green sward at night 
“with an umbrella for his bedroom and a knapsack for his 
pillow.” Toward the close of his lite his labors were reward- 
ed with success, for he lined to see many “ Kindergartens ” 
(Child-Gardens), as he called them, established in Ger- 
meny. 

What, then, is a Kindergarten? It is an institution pro- 
viding employments and exercises fer the healthful and 
harmonious development of all the faculties of children of 
from 8 to 7 years of age. Froebel’s motto is: “Play is the 
work of the child.” The toys used, Freebel termed “ gifts.’’ 
The first and second gifts are used for the child in the mur- 
sery—and mothers and nurses who know thelr use and value 
readily commend them to others. The third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth gifts belong to the “ Kindergarten.’’ These gifts 
consist ot boxes of cubes, variously divided, which are used 
| to give pleasant lessons in numbers, or the elements of arith- 
metic, in form and invention. They develop the construc- 
tive faculty, and with the aid of stories, anecdotes, and use- 
ful information, according to the teacher’s tact, are made to 
convey much simple instruction concerning the laws o 
nature and common things. Little children cannot, in accord 
with their nature, sit still for any length of time, even to 
look and listen—their constant anxiety is to have something 
| to do, and hence the many employments for the fingers and 
| feet, as well as for the eyes and ears, which Froebel saggest- 

, meet in an admirable manner the child’s wants, 

Colored papers for plaiting, clay tor modeling, sticks for 
laying figures on the table, and slate raled in squares for 
the elements of drawing, folding of paper, by means of 
which the elements of geometry are taught. afford a variety 
of mployments which must be seen to be rightly under 
stood and appreciated. 

Active games, with songs of the most innocent andtinstruc 

tive kind, form a part of the daily exercises of the “ Kinder. 
garten,” all of which best conducted im connection with a 
with a large garden and country scenery, that noble im- 
pressions may be derived from nature, and space afforded 
for the little folks to see and occupy themselves with gar- 
dening. 
—_It will be evident thatthe principle of the ‘Kindergarten’ 
system, which so admirably combines thinking and work- 
ing, isnot limited to infant education—the structure reared 
must rest upon, and accord with, the foundation laid ; as the 
child advances from seven to twelve yeara of age and up- 
wards, the teacher has but to supply the means of progress, 
in knowledge suited to the requirements of the pupils; 
books are then used by them with intelligence and interest 
and, in the development of their growing capabilities, they 
will be successfully taught to teach themselves, 
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° Cincinnati School Rooms, 


We regret to learn from Professor Hough’s report, to 
which we call attention a month ago, are almost as bad as 
those which are more common in our own sphere of obser- 
vation in New York and Brooklyn. “A very large majority 
of the pupils of our public schools,’ he remarks, “are 
breathing for several hours each day an atmosphere con- 
taining more than one-tenth per cent. of carbonic acid. In 
many cases the degree of vitiation reaches nearly, if not 
quite, double that amount. ' 

“It has been stated by several observers (and experiments 
of my own have confirmed the statement,) that air that has 
been once in an ordinary healthy lung contains from three 
to five per cent. of carbonic gas. It is very easily shown 
that a candle will not burn at all in such expired air, Any 
one becomes immediately oppressed with a sense of saffo- 
cation whenever the same, and only the same, volume of 
air is inhaled the second time. 

“A moderately small pupi], when at study, respires about 
450 cubic inches of air in one minute, all of which is con 
verted into the kind of air just mentioned. If this be dilut- 


ed with from two to four times its volume of pure air, it 
still contains one per cent. of carbonic gas. So that if we 
consider that the expired air of the average pupil contains 
three and one-third per cent. of the gas (which is under the 





actual quantity more than enough to compensate for the 
quantity originally present in normal! air), we easily caleu- 
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Jate that in the act of breathing for one minute the pupil 
makés 1,500 cubic inclies of air poisonous to the extent of 
one per cent. By one per cent. is beyond the limit of or- 
dinary endurance, and one-tenth of this amount soon makes 
itself felt by persons whose sensibilities have not been grad- 
ually blunted, 

“Blight& differences of opinion have been expressed by 
men who are regarded as authority, as to the per cent. of 
carbonicacid that may be habitually breathed without per- 
ceptible injury. 1am acquainted with no authority that al 
lows more than .08 per cent. But many regard this quanti- 
ty’as slowly injurious. Suppose we accept this number as 
permissible, and extend our {calculation upon that basis, 
We find, as a result,- that the pupil vitiates to that extent 
18.750 cubic inches, equal tu 10.85 cubic feet of air per min- 
ute. Applying this to the rooms just mentioned, we find 
for the time required to vitiate to this extent the air allow- 
ed to each pupil : 

For the best room, 834 minutes. 
For the worst, , ; F 54% minutes. 

“ Now if there were no ventilation at all, the above is the 
lenght of time the pupils could be safely kept in the above 
rooms and upon the foregving basis. To ventilate these 
rooms will require, by a very simple calculation, a complete 
change of air from seven to twelve times per hour. The 
best accidental ventilation changes the air of our school- 
rooms less than four times an hour, and the best artificial 
methods cannot change it oftener than six or eight times an 
hour, without producing objectionable draughts. 

“The conclusion necessarily follows that such rooms as 
the above are overcrowded under any admissible process of 
ventilation. 

“From the foregoing, we may deduce the smallest allow- 
able air space as deyendent upon different rates of ventila- 
tion. We will take two extreme limits of change, viz. : 

“ Six times an hour, or every ten minutes. 

“ Three times an hour, or every twenty minutes. 

“The average pupil vitiates to the extent of .08 per ft., 
10.85 c. ft. of air in one minute. In ten minutes he will re- 
quire 10x10 85=108.5 c. ft., and in twenty minutes 20x10.- 
85=209 c. ft. 

“But in the above calculations no allowance has been 
made for the space occupied by the pupil and other bodies 
in the room, and none for residuary air left in hampered 
spaces, Besides, both the volume of respiration and the 
per cent, of carbonic gas have been pieced at figures that 
are considered under the actual quantities, Making due al- 
lowance for the conditions just mentioned, and adding a 
small space for margin, we must give from 200 to 300 c, ft. 
as the smallest allowable airspace for each pupil under the 
present methods of ventilatio.” 

We regret the want of space fora more extended ab- 
atract of Dr. Hough’s report. 

Bad architecture—low ceilings, insufficient and total dis- 
regard of the direction of light, insufficient and toul privies 
—all in keeping with the criminal smothering process, only 
equally common to the public schools of Cincinnati as New 
York and Brooklyn, deserving the reprobation of all decent 
people, “ft is held in law that whoever accelerates death 
causes it,”” and we sincerely trust the time is not far distant 
when euch common inhumanity on the part of school trus- 
gees will be a punishable offense.—Sanitarian. 
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The Place of Grammar. 











The first book put into the hands of pupils is a grammar, 
the most abstract, the most fatiguing, the most uninte!ligi- 
ble book that can be imagined, while, at the same time, it 
is the most useless at the beginning of the study, when the 
pupil has not yet gained a knowledge uf the facts on which 
it rests. Contrary to reason, the grammar treats of words 
that occupy the attention before the ideas they represent. It 
is but a collection of and definitions, more or less obscure, 
incomprehensible, and inapplicable, as preparatory etudy. 

If, as reason teaches, the art of reading is the first object 
of this study, grammar is not the least help in securing this 
end: it does not give the meaning of phrases and words, 
the only difficulty in beginning to read a forsign language. 
The thought of the author, in other words, the translation 
that interprets it, not the grammatical condition of the 
words, should be the first object of consideration with the 
beginner. He might know the grammar from beginning to 
end without understancing a word of the language. It cer- 
tainly is not the art of reading, and canuot be the intro iuc- 
tion to the stuly of languege. The method that gives prior- 
ity to the arts of speaking and writing has recourse to 
grammar at first; for, in default of example, rules are the 
only guides to study. But in reading, as in listening, the 
phrase presents itself, as a whole to the mind; rales which 
co-ordinate the composition have no force until its parts are 
understood. It is, in fact, by language that we comprehend 
the gram nar, not by grammar that we comprehend lan- 
guage.— Popular Science Monthly. 


LETTERS. 


ADALLAS, Texas, Nov. 84., ’77. 
To the Editor of the New Yorx ScH00L JOURNAL : 


Though a long time,has elapsed since.I wrote to you last, 
itis no évidence that your paper is not welcomed, every 
week, by at least one in this western city. Iam more than 
pleased with the honest, earnest tone of the ScHooL JouR- 
NAL, and feel myself greatly encouraged and benefited by 
the many sensible and practical articles found in its pages. 
When I commenced teaching about five years ayo, I did 
pot know there was an educational paper published, or that 
there was a single book written especially for young teach- 
ers. In my honest endeavor to discharge what I conceived 
to be the teacher’s duties, stumbling here and there, trying 
this and that mechod of teaching and governing the chil- 
dren, for whose fature I felt myself, toa great extent, re- 
sponsible, I thought if successful teachers, who had spent 
years inj teaching, had not left what they had learned by 
long experience, in book-form, for those first communcing, 
they had certainly failed to do theirduty. After trying in 
vain for some time to find such a book, (there being none in 
the bookstores of some of our largest. cities,) I finally found 
a list of such books published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., and 
was soan pouring with the greatest delight, over “ Page’s 
Theory and Practice of Teaching,” “ Northend’s Teacher's 
Aesistant ;” and works by Root, Hart, Phelps, Jewel, Hol- 
brook, and others. From all these, and especially from the 
two first, I received great help and encouragement. In as- 
sociating with teachers, I have often been surprised to meet 
with those who had taught for many years, and who had 
never read an educational work, nor had ever subscribed for 
an educational journal. 

It is not long since I proposed te two other teachers, liv- 
ing in the town in which I was teaching, that we each 
subscribe for an educational journal and exchange, so that 
each could have the benefit of three papers. The proposi- 
tion was readily agreed to, and one of the teachers, of more 
than twenty years experience, suggested Scribner’s Maga- 
gine asone! When such an interest and want of profes- 
sional feeling ure exbibited by so many teachers, is it sur- 
prising that our children are often so badly instructed ? 

I have read with iuterest your notices regarding the 
“Scholar’s Companion,” as well as the opinions of others 
who have read the little monthly. 

To the Editor of the New Yor«x ScHoo. JOURNAL. 

We are only waiting to receive copies enough, to try the 
COMPANION, in place of readers. The paperis well worth the 
money, and I shall do my best to get other teachers to no- 
tice it, but many of our teachers having been so long ac- 
customed to regard the school through which they gradua. 
ted, as containing the sum and substance of all knowledge, 
that it is hard for them to see beyond their usual horizon, 
the highest acme of their ambition having been reached 
when they finished their course and became teachers. There 
are, however, a few teachers who can see beyond the limits 
of the oyster shell. 

l think that of the fifty teachers in our schools, not more 
than'eix or eight take any educational paper, and four of 
the number are teachers in my school. 
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Educational Notes. 








TEN women are now serving as superintendents in Iowa. 


San Francisco, Oakland and San Jose, Cal., pay their 
teachers every month in the year, instead of only’the months 
of the school session. 

THE “ Satires of Perseus” by Prof. Gildersleeve of the 
Johns Hopkins University, has been recommended for use 
in German schools. 

THE total enrollment in the public schools of Petersburg 
Va., at the close of the first week was 1,076 out of a school 
population of about 7,500. 490 are in the white, and 480 
in the colored schools. The high-school has about 100 pupils. 

SCHOLARSHIPS at the University of Virginia have been 
awarded, after examination, to E. W. Hoicombe of Va., from 
Bellevue High-school ; R. M. Smith of Va., from Bethel Ac- 
ademy,and W. J. Bingham of N.C., from Davidson Col- 
lege, N. C 

AxBout 800 students have already entered the several de- 
partments of the University of Mississippi ; the faculty isan 
able one, and the university is in excelient condition under 
the chancellorship of Gen. A. P. Stewart. 

THE Charlottesville, Va., High-school opened with about 
seventy-five pupils. Prof. Massie is principal, and A. C. 
Gordon and M B. Almond, assistants. 

A LARGE number of the leading teachers in Mississippi 
met in conventien at Jackson Sept. 7,8 and 9, for the pur- 
pose of forming a State teachers’ sssociation. 

A LETTER from Lima states that Prof. Orton of Vassar 





College, died in Peru about Sept. 24 of malarial fever. He 


was crossing Lake Titicaca, en route for Puno. Prot Orton 
had been for some time in Bolivia, and the latest advices 
from him were to the effect that he proposed visiting the 
river Bent, which, for some reason, he decided to relinquish , 
and was on his way home. The body was interred in a lit- 
tle island, within gunshot%of the shore, in the port of Puno. 
Prof. Orton had gained an enviable fame during the last 
few years by the industry and ability with which he had 
prosecuted|South American research, and his loss will be la- 
mented by a very wide literary and scientific circle in both 
hemispheres. In 1873, Prof. Orton made the ascent of the 
Amazon, and at the date of his untimely death was engaged 
in his favorite study of the South Amefican continent. 

A specia) meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
National Educational Association, will be held in the lec- 
ture room of the Congregation church, Washington, D. C., 
commencing on Tuesday, December 1ith, and continuing 
two or three days. 

Important business will be transacted concerning meas- 
ures for strengthening the National Bureau of Education, 
the establishment of a National Educational Museum, the 
proper representation of the educational interests of the 
country atthe Paris Exposition, the appropriation of the 
public lands to school purposes, and others equally import- 
ant, 

Papers are expected to be read by Hon. John Eaton, 
United States Commissioner of Education; President J. D. 
Runkle, of Massachusetis; Hon. William H. Ruffaer, of 
Virginia; Hon Jas. H. Smart, of Indiana; Hon. William 8, 
Thompson, of South Carolina, and others. Leading officers 
of the Government, and Members of Congress interested in 
education, have been invited to take part in the delibera- 
tions of the Departinent. ? 

No more important educational meeting has ever been 
called together in the United States, and it is hoped that 
every State in the Union will be represented by its leading 
school officers. A full programme of exercises will be issue 
as soon as it can be prepared. 

The rates for borrding at the Ebbitt House, to Members 
of Department, will be $2.50 per day. 

JaMEs P, WICKERSHAM, Pres. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIE3—A marked feature of the Pras- 
sion educational system is the goveromental supervision of 
the universities, of which Prussia has ten. They were in most 
cases founded by the government, who endowed them with 
lands and money. The government retains supreme author- 
ity over these inetitations, and even appoints the professors ; 
it also provides for deficiencies in their incomes. Special 
officials (Curatores) form the connecting link hetween the 
government and the universites. The German university 
comprises four schools, called faculties : theology, law, 1aed- 
cine, and philosophy. The last named comprises langaage 
and literature, the mathematical, physical, and natural 
sciences ; in short, the whole range of knowledge as con- 
sidered independent of the professions. The course of study 
is commonly four years. Most thorough instruction is given 
by means of lectures, and examinations are held for degrees. 
The extent of the instruction provided may be inferred from 
the fact that four hundred distinct courses of lectures, cov- 
ering the entire realm of science, letters, philosophy, and 
religion, are given daring the year at the Frederick Wil- 
liam University, in Berlin, To be qualified for a learned 
profession. or for employment asa teacher in the higher 
schools and universities, it is necessary to have completed 
the university course, and to have graduated. In the Ger- 
man Empire, in 1873, there were 21 universities, with 1,784 
professors, and 18,858 students. 
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No Env To Book MAKING. 


Book makers can live only by the sale of their works, 
unless they have other means of support. The methods 
practiced to sell these productions of the mind, are as nu- 
merous and varied asthe subjects on which they treat. 
Some books are sought for and sell as readily asthe food 
designed to nourish the body. Some books require great 
effort to sellthem. That a book sells readily is generally 
supposed to be evidence of its value and intrinsic worth. 
Nothing is further from the trath. The rapid sale of all 
books depends upon the demand. The demand depends 
largely, perhaps entirely, upon the intellectual character of 
the people. 

In one age a book will sell rapidly , whieh, in another age, 

ay lie for years untouched upon the shelf. The book 
which sells most rapidly in Chicago, can scarcely be sold in 
Boston. Ina highly cultivated community, books frequent 
with thought find ready market—Trash is laid aside as 
worse than useless. In an uncultivated community, thought 
is at a discount, sensational works attract attention. The 
ready sale of certain works of questionable character, at the 
present time, is a ead commentary upon the intellectual and 
moral character of our rapidly growing population. 

Dg.ta. 
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Those answering an Adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 

upon the Advertiser and Pub- 
lishers by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
New York School Journal. 








PUBLISHERS. 
C VEIL: REMSEN and YAPFEL- 


Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


Outlines of Histery.—Outlines of History ; = 
Tables » Savenctegienl. Genealogical 
dto, lath. by $3.0, 


Literary, 1 vol,, 238 ly cain 


att Questions, 


The ~ ene ontae of History. 1 vol, 
oblong quarto, cloth $1.7! 


Historical Atlas, 

Containing a chronological series of 100 Colored 

Maps, illustrating successive periods, from the Dawn 

= — ot ee ee 1 vol, oblong quar- 
ce! 

Historical Chart, or, History Taught by tho 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Development and li 
uf all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is published in 
four distinct forms, 

8@- For terms and other information, address the 

publishers, 





1V'SQ: BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK. 
Publish 
Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Rebinson’s Mathematies. 
“ Shorter Course in Mathemathog@. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White's Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’s «listorics. 

“ Geographies. 
Swinton’s Word Book Series. 
Dana’s Geology. 

Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies, &e., 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


P°TzER; AIN He ee 


53 and 55 
Payson, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, ben ved & Scribner’s mag Manual of 


Peumanch 
al Drawing Series. 


“inant ws 
| Teacher untae Cabal’ ‘cen or or guide to above, 
Toy sot va 2 firs et putliaed con prehensive practical and beautiful 


&e. 





Blanks. 

No. 1. yg ee No, 2, Words ona Definitions. No, 
3, bps ee aa etek 19.0te, 
Auction price, T cts.; pre Tian cine in = frat clace a 

‘Catalogue, with Real 


on spplication. Sepemmendens solicited, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & Co, 
53 John 8t,, N. ¥, 


SPANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 


NEW EDIT EDITIONS 


BROWN’S 


ENCLISH 
GRAMMARS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M. 
Supt. of schools, New York City 


St Brown’ First Lies ofBngish Grammar $0.6 


Institntes = “1,00 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the —— 
of School Grammars which have COME IN COMPE- 
TITION WITH THEN, they —— steadily ADVANC. 
ED IN PUBLIC FAV OR. 2 pencatonens arrange- 
ment, accuracy of definition, fullness of illustration, 
and comprehensiveness of plan, they stand UNRIVAL- 
ED, and are probably MORE EXTENSIVELY USED 
throughout the United States than ANY OTHER works 
on the subject. 


Friends’ Elementary and High eee 
Baltimore, Md. 

Iam still using Brown’s Grammars in the Institu- 
tion, preferring them to others because they are at once 
comprehensive and methodical, Beginning with an 
explanstion of what grammar is, and the parts into 
which it is divided, it takes up each part in detail, 
places the — principles of the Janguage before the 
eye of the learner, and impresses them upon his mind 
by definitions and rules so perepicuous, so simple, yet 
so comprehensive, that he cannot fail to understand 
them, 

Definitions are illustrated by examples; rules are 
followed by practical exercises, both in parsing and 

false syntax. Parsing commences with etymology, and 
thus the student not only learns what each part of 
speech is, but its relation to other words in the sen- 
tence, Going on by constant repetitions and = grad- 
ations, he becomes thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole subject. 

Prosody is Wweated in a manner as thorough and me- 
thodi The ples are -so well chosen, the exer- 
cises for practice so numerous, that with the aid and 

ofa t teacher the student can gain 
. fulla knowledge of yersification, and the right use 
of figurative language, as almost to preclude the neces- 
ity for studying that branch of rhetoric, 
Eur M, Lams, Principal. 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR 
ENGLISH GRAMMAF RS 


Over 1000 papes, Royal 8yo.,.....-.+.¢ 
The “GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH Gaateane ” ig 
an inval book of reference, and every schelar 
should haye a copy | “4 his library. No teacher can af- 
ford to be without i 


Very avorable Terms for Introduction. 


“WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, 
NEW YORK. 











w. SHOEMAKER & Co., 


The Elocutionists’ yon a 
‘0. 4, 192 pages, comprising the latest popular read- 
dialogues and tableaux, 35 cts., cloth 
Best Thi from Best Authors. 
bry veer hope 1, 2 and 3of the Elocutionista An- 
nual (nearly pages) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50, 
Green and gold, $2 
Oratory. 
An oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
before the National School of Elecution and 
parer’bindiog 15 cts., limp cloth 25cts. The above 


la don receipt of 
” Ww. 8 DeWine Goalie, 
1,418Chestnutst., Phila., Pa, 


TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
Have on hand the largest assortment of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 
A large assortment from auction for School, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
i] publishere—ell on the most favorable terms, 
Books sold only by subscription, 
%end for catalogues and particulars. 


Co repuise & BROTHER, 

ea ate Gena 414 Broadway, N. Y. 

mated’s Nchool Astronomy (Snell). A Com- 
— dium of Astronomy, for y Prof, O!m- 
sted, A new edition, revised by Prof. Snell, 12mo, 


$1 00, 
Olmsted’s College Aatroneuny yersey An In- 
troduction to Astronom: 


7, eh students. Re 
tion” “Revieed by Prot Snell, Amherrt College, 9vo, 











YW IpeLeron, W; in Yoward St., New York, 
BK on Study of Words.—Revised vised Ed.,—12 mo, 


White’s Student's Mythology.—i2mo. Cloth. 
$1.25. 
Connington’s Zneid of Virgil.—l2mo. $2.25. 


The Unabridged “ Student’s Hallam.” 12mo. 
$1.76 vl. 


May’s Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 
FACTS AND FIGURES FOR 
Mathematicians, 


By Lawrence Siuter Benson, 
ee eee wun 
16mo pamphlet, 30 cents, post-paid. Address the 


149 Grand Street, New York Clty. 








BEST MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


We call epecial attention to the following new and 
Fopular Song Books, which are being used in 
many of the largest public and private schools in the 
country 


MERRY VOICES. 


By N. Cor Stewart, (Sup’t of Music in C'eveland Pub- 
lic phy pe For Common Schools, Juvenile Classe:, 
etc. An admirable collection of cheerful School Songs 


Oratory ; | with complete Elementary Department. One of the 
Price 50 cts. 


best School Song Books ever published, 
$5.00 per dozen. 


SINGING SCHOOL ECHO. 
By N. Cox Stewart 4J.M.Nontx. For Wigh schools 
and extensively used in our Public schools. 15 cents, 
$7.56 per dozen. 

TES CROWD SOT. 
By Stewart and Nort#, and the latest work of = 
well-known authors, For High or Grammar schools 
is unsurpassed, 75 cents, ‘50 P per dozen, 


THEGRAMMARSCHOOLTRIO 


1877. 


1877. NEW BOOKS. 


New Features! 
Better Methods! 


1. Appleton’s Readers. 8y ww. 1. Hanis, Supt. of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
and Mark Balcey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. (Ready Oct. 1st.) 


2. New American History. or Schools. By G. P. Quack- 


ENBOS, LL.D. Incomparably superior. 


3. The Model Copy-Books. © six numbers. 


SLIDING Copies. A great improvement. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


4. Synopsis of Ceneral History. From». c. 800toa, 


D. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. By Samuet Winvarp, A: M, 
M. D. (Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


6. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 


WITH 


i. Textile Designs. 2. Outline and Relief Designs. 
3. Mechanical Drawing. 
Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price lists, forwarded upon application. Teachers will oblige 
by sending us their post offlice addresses, for future announcements, 


Address D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 449 & 551 broadway, NY. 


Superior Qualities and Moderate Prices. 
Hall & Benjamin 


Manufacturer & Dealer in 
CHEMICAL and PHYSI- 
CAL APPARATUS, 
CHEMICAL GLASS 
AR 















CHEMICAL and SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUPPLIES OF 
ALL KINDS, for 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS. TAR ATORIES, Etc,, Eto, Special estimates ceriully 
A 


made, pparatus tus kilfully repaired by rienced workmen, Send six eents for 
llustrated and price Catalogue, No, 191 G WICH 8t., bet.J*ultoa « Dey Sts., N, 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


Importer & Manufacturer 
—ot— 














Sn ali: 5 mint TiDanigane =BN 
rt swe | —— eer ae. S0OUULALUTL — dRRR) i reraird 
APPARATUS. 
Agent for 


ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MA~ 
CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks; non- blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
qure CHEMICALS.” Largecloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. NB. —Ihave no part. 
der in business. 


REYNOLDS PATENT 


ECONOMIC 
BOOKS AND BOOK BACKS 
Duplicating Letter Books, 

















Reynvld’s Economic 
Boo! 


CONSECUTIVE BOOKS, 


END-OPENING MEMORANDUMS. 


MANUFACTORY, DAYTON, OHIO. 


BANK and MERCANTILE PRINTING a SPECIALTY. 


—/ « GOCowin, Eastern and Southern Agent, 
6 Park Piace, New VYeork. 








By W. F, Hearn. ee oe Collecti 
of Three Part wT with the third especie, 3 
ranged for Boys’ Schools will find these little 
collections very Jo” and useful. No, 1—20 cts, 
No. 2—30 cents, 


SCHOOL CHIMES, 27, rat: Sits 
of School Songs, and in ral $5.00 di 
an cone Abn oz. 
Deecri: yn abd eg Music and  Masio Books sent 
free, stamp einen ate of BRAINARD’ = 
ate WORLD, yo worth of music, 


Tho bens toastonl Maes WANTED. Spee’ age 
$; BBAINABD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland, 0 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE = by Educters every- 


120,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are 
Stone. % Invited to send specimen 
ages, cee samples of the 
ps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Putiishers, 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


$55 ip $7 "Ovonic 








have already ordered 212 copies.” 


There certainly has never before appeared a book of 
musical instruciion and beautiful music, so complete 
in all ite departmenis as 


New Edition Ready. 





A LIVE TEACHER | Singing Schools and Choirs. 


THIS WINTER arr USE 


Cucevs chee ,INETRYCTION 


ch commendations of it as “ Simply the best rr 

eat complete work of the kind we have ever been priv 

ileaed to meet with,” from the Boston Traveller, are 

getting to bo as comroon as they ate well deserved. Ia- 
structive course and 260 pages of music, 

}ENCO RE, (15 ceuts, or $7.50 per doz.), by L. ‘0. 

ERSON, is aiready in extensive use, Fine instruc- 

| tive course, end capital and complete collection ef 

Glees L wei Airs, Sacred Tunes and Anthems, for 


PER RKINS' SI SING inc Pesatne fate Sours «, (76 cts 
pin Boerne different ae that in the “ 'Epcore,” ba bu 
resenrbles it in pian and general excellence o 


WRITES: 


“THE SONG HERALD is a Grand Book ; 


—For— 


SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS 





“THE SONG HERALD.” 


192 Engee Price 75 
Cenes's 0 we senve. 


ARE YOU ONE of the 90 and 9? | sin 
q widely popular. Ithas » thrilling effect when wel 
cc ienietn a 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 

THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 

Ther new volume, wi.h October number, 
@ in every particular. 


will excel any a en 
perticulem far the new year, 


se trv Visitor’ does actually give over ar $00 for 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
And 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





sty LUTATION (01.96 te 619 por én.), By Se 
spore phe is a first 
a full set of Tu nes, Chants and Anthems, s 
inereriive course, and d plenty of Examples, Airs, Part- 
ON. <r as $19 doz.), by W. 0, Pen 
i * od pers z.), by 
Z's OM i | nt e Book of Ay inhor and 
filled with ea, 100 pages with easy comab eed 9 for oor ihe 
Singing School, and 76 pages with Mgrai~at Tunes, 
Mailed, post free, for retail price. tf 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Cow 


843 Broapway, Successors toLas & WALKER, 
New York. Phila. 
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Subscription Price $2.00 per annum in advance. Money should be 
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risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a dletter. R ber that currency sent by mail 
* at your risk and not ours, 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
United States. The American News Company of New York, general agts. 











We want an agent wn every town and village in the U. 8. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 
The columns of the JournNaL are open for the di sion of subject 


pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 
it to others. 





Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
scriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also, 
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Learning or Education. 


_— 


Every little while the public wakes up to find that 
the_primary object of the teachers seems to be the 
forcing into the minds of the pupils as much knowl- 
edge as possible. Not what, nor even how much, but 
many. The teacher retorts that his pupils are exam- 
ined upon the quantity solely, and he, to win the ap- 
proval of the examiners, iiist force in the facts and 
processes against his own judgment in most cases. 
Leaving this issue, which, though of the highest im- 
portance and is wholly neglected, let the practical 
question of the relation of teaching and memorizing, 
and the relative value of each, be considered. The 
soul and centre of the school-room is the teacher, and 
not the book. The real benefit a child derives from 
going to school is obtained from the teacher. The 
facts derived from the books are like the food that is 
taken into the stomach ; under the subtle influence of 
the teachers, they are digested, and lead to power and 
strength. A class of young men may be seen day 
after day investigating with minute and careful study 
the formation, accentuation, pronunciation, inflection, 
variation and signification of Greek words. They 
carry on their work with enthusiasm and delight. The 
attraction is not in the language itself—that is repel- 
lant. It is in the teacher. By the power of his in- 
fluence and example, they learn to love tasks as well 
as play. The work they do under such a leader per- 
meates their whole being ; it gives them character and 
power. ‘I'his the teacher does, not the book ; this is 
the effect of teaching, not of learning. Memorizing 
becomes the incident, the means to the end we call 
education. Such teaching invigorates the memory 
and makes it tenacious ; it grasps with hooks of steel 
facts, rules and definitions, because it needs them. 

The easiest way is to set the pupil at the book ; the 
way indicated above is wearisome to the teacher ; for 
he must himself know the lesson as well or better than 
the pupil, and this is not so common as might be sup- 
posed. In fact, he must know a thousand times more 
than his pupils, and that is not so easy or common ; 
that requires the teacher to labor to be in advance 
and above. Hence, it is quite natural to find that the 
teacher has taken to the old track. If in history, he 
will say, “ learn from the tenth to the fifteenth page 
for the next lesson,” and so on through the dreary 
routine. His mottois “ pages, not progress.” He ex- 














plains some, but that is not teaching ; he does that 
from necessity, not fiom love. Hence there is an 
enormous quantity of time wasted in the school-rooms 
By the so-called teachers in not teaching. The pu- 
pils become passive recipients ; they comn.it to mem- 
ory to day in order to recite, and they forget it to- 
morrow. In the emphatic language of Prof. Garner 
of Michigan, “ they are not teachers, they are simply 
reciting posts.” 
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Public Exercises. 





THERE isa tendency to allow and sometimes re- 
quire pupils to make a false show at what are termed 
“ public exercises.” Now, in the nature of things, a 
gathering of the pupils is necessary, not to advertise 
the school, though possibly it may result in that some- 
what, but to invigorate the social and intellectual life 
of the institution. Many teachers feel instinctively 
that there is a need of something, they feel that the 
regular routine of study is failing to accomplish all it 
ought, and yet do not see precisely the steps to be 
taken. They venture to invite in the parents, but 
they will not come unless something out of the regular 
course is to be done. Hence arises the question : 
“* What shall we do at the public exercises ?” First, 
a few words as to what ought not to be done. Avoid 
all attempts to “ show off,” especially to exhibit fav- 
orite and favored pupils. And then avoid wasting 
time in preparing exercises which will not yield sub- 
stantial profit to the school. It is sometimes the case 
that weeks are wasted in preparing for some grand 
exhibition ; the studies are laid aside to learn some 
theatrical performance, and young heads are filled with 
what sets them half crazy, and totally unfits them for 
the sober duties of the school-room. 

The best things to be brought out are those that are 
the natural results or effects of the teacher's work— 
those that show the good of going to school and of 
getting an education. Recitations in arithmetic, 
grammar, geograpyy, etc., are always in order at such 
times ; good reading is always interesting ; a class can 
come up and each read a verse or the same verse, and 
a jury decide which is the best reader ; history fur- 
nishes a boundless source from whence to draw the 
names of Charlemagne, Sidney, Constantine ; of Cer- 
vantes, Shakespeare, Bryant ; of Howard, Wilberfcrce 
and Sumner, are but a few out of a thousand, with 
which the pupils of a school should be familiar ; they 
should be the “ household words” of the school-room. 
the school-room. The sayings in verse or prose of 
the great and wise furnish a most interesting feature 
of exercises at the Normal College in this city, under 
the title of “ Quotations.” They could be classified 
under various heads, as Truth, Duty, Courage, Beauty, 
Flowers, Friends, etc., and one subject taken up at a 
time, and the scholars thus set searching among the 
books, The amount of interest that can be aroused 
on this subject is boundless. Recitations of good but 
short pieees of poetry and prose are closely akin to 
these ; they are useful for many purposes, but.as a rule 
are sadly overdone. Long and senseless things are 
learned only to be recited and forgotten—-and the 
sooner forgotten, the better. 

A better way is to allow the pupil to half-read and 
half-recite, that is, have the book in hand and declaim 
from the page. No teacher with a conscience can 
demand of the pupil the learning of long pieces like 
“Marco Bozarris,” simply to tickle the ears, this, by the 
way, like many others, is sadly overrated ; a few pas- 
sages might be committed to memory, but not all— 
spare the memories of your pupils ; do not because 
they have them, use them thoughtlessly and wastefully. 
When we come to dialogues and recitations we enter 
upon a field that is really outside of the school and 
school-work. There is a pleasure in listening to an 
amusing dialogue or a well-prepared recitation, and 
once in a while a school may indulge in it. The 


\teacher should do two things: impress on his own 


mind and his pupils’ minds also, that this is “ extra 
work” and it is to be done over and above the regular 
school duties, It is of no use to be over-nice on this 
subject. Pupils can do extra work, and are willing to 
do it, and it may as well be done for the day school as 
for the Sunday school. Recitations and dialogues can 
be used so as to interest the pupils and friends of a 
school very much, While much might be said against 
their use, there is much to be said on the other side. 
The whole matter will turn on two points : First, that 
these are considered as “ extra” matter, and the school 
hours must not be employed té commit them to 
memory, or to be used for their rehearsal ; "second, 
the materials used must not be silly or low ; the pupil 
must not be depraved by learning them. Both of these 
must be left to the judgment of a faithful and con- 
scientious teacher. 

Of course, music will form an important part of the 
exercises, be they what they may. They should open 
and close, in all cases, with a song and as many pieces 
of music sung as possible between the parts of the 
entertainments. A good deal might be said as to the 
style of music, for some select that which is difficult, 
and some the shallow and some the silly. It should 
be lively, pleasing and pure. 

Let every teacher endeavor to acquire information 
on this subject, so that he will be able to manage 
“ public exercises” in his school for the interest and 
profit of his pupils. 


- 
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The City College. 


THERE seems to have been a concerted effort to attack the 
City College, on the part of some of the daily papers. The 
Sun has presented the public with a long statement of rea- 
sons why it is not needed ; its cost is especially grevious 
and heavy according to this wide awake journal. It is not 
proposed here to enter upon any defence of the college, or 


shall at an early period, however, endeavor to give some of 
the results of the work done at this necessary part of the 
public school system of the city of New York. 

We shall simply recall that, while some in this great me- 
tropolis are grumbling because a Free Academy or College 
is sustained by taxation, that the city of Boston has had two 
such—a High School and a Latin School—that the city of 
Philadelphia has had for years a High School (which is 
equal to the New York City College in the scope of its pur- 
pose), and that no objection is raised in either of these cities 
on the score of cost. And, further, that High Schools now 
exist in every city almost in our Eastern States—in our 
Western States they erist undera general law, like the 
Primary and Secondary schools. Judging from these things 

it would seem that the objection to a High School or an in- 
| stitution for ‘‘ collegiate instruction” in the city of New 
York is raised too late. The question has been settled ; a 
large majority of the citizens of the city are in favor of it. 

By the way, a gentleman who helps to make the Sun 
ehine upon this que-tion, as well as upon the one regarding 
the general educational expenses of the city, remarked, “ It 
must be correct ; the information was got up there.” ‘“ Up 
where ?” “Why, up at headquarters.” “ You mean at the 
Board of Education ?” “Certainly I do.” In the language 
of Buzzfuz, “ Gentlemen, what does this mean ?” Are there 
any of the present Board of Education opposed to the City 
College ? If so, who are they ? 

Public education is a necessity ; the city government sus- 
tains it not only, but is sustained by it. So far, all are agreed. 
Some are in favor of a limited education—* the common 
branches,” they say ; but others recognize that the public 
spirit of our city is not going to be mean and niggardly about 
it “ The young men who have done themselves credit in 
the public schools, and want to know more, shall have the 
opportunity,” say Philadelphia, Boston, Albany, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Jersey City, and nearly every other city in the 
United States. What will New York doabeut it? She 
will do no less—rest assured. 

GramMaR ScHoot No. 35.—At Mr. Forbes’ school, in 
Thirteenth street, New York, the scholars have a day, once 
a year, all to t hemselves; it isthe day before Christmas. 
They go and come as they please ; they invite their friends ; 
they ornament their rooms with flowers, and have a pro- 
gramme of exercises. The officers are chosen by the pupils 
and the whole matter comes under the charge of these 
managers. It is a day of delight. 


GramMak ScHoor 14, P. D.—The Primary Department 








to state the arguments in favor of Higher Education. We” 
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seems to have a special attraction for visitors. At the open. 
ing in September, Com. Baker was present, as well as In- 
spector Agnew and Trustees Trow and Warner. Ina day 
or two, Pres. Wood came in, as well as Supt. Fanning. 
Since then a stream of people seems to have been dropping 
in. The reputation of the school is extending all the time. 








Solid Life Insurance. 


A MODEL institution is presented to the public by the re- 
port of the New York Life Insurarce Company, found on 
our last page. In these times when so many institutions 
have been mismanaged and shown to be unsound, their 
Officials incapable or base, it gives us pleasure to point 
with just pride to those companies which have (through 
many years), proved successful, and can nuw show fine re- 
sults. 

The New York Life Insurance Company is one of these 
model institutions. We present to the readers of the JouR- 
NAL its Thirty-second Annual Statement, showing : 





__ Total amount of Good Assets, $33,199,869.45 
> “ © Liabilities, $26,982,742.51 
Surplus, $6,217,126.94 


The total amount of Death Claims, En- 
dowments and Investments already 
paid over. Hl , ; , . $88,000,000.00 

Insurance Commissioner, John F. Smyth, of the State of 
New York, shows in his statement “that after the most 
careful and exact examination of all its assets and papers 
pronounces this Company sound in every respect and worthy 
of patronage.” 

The New York Life Insurance Company shows truly a 
wonderful career, and magnificent results. It is an honor to 
our city and country. We cannot fully estimate the vast 
amount of good such an institution as this dispenses. 

Life Insurance isa universal necessity, a real blessing ; 
no good man will neglect such protection for his dear ones, 
but it is worse than useless if placed in unsound companies. 
Our Teachers and Professors of all personss should have 
policies, and might act as agents to aid the cause of life 
insurance. 





BOOK NOTICES, 


THE literary number of the Magazine of American His- 
tory (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) contains a variety of matter inter- 
esting to all. The Battle of Oriskany, the reception of John 
Adamsat the Court of St. James, and the original narrative 
by Capt. John Stuart of the expedition of Col. Andrew Lewis 
against the Indians, 1774. The proceedings of the Historical 
Society are given. 
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New Music. 


Brainard’s Musical World for November has its ferty 
large quarto pages filled with choice new music and inter. 
esting musica] reading. The music consists of: Will the 
dear Old Times come back again? song and chorus by Max 
Vernor ; Speak as of Old, song and chorus by A. H. Rosewig ; 
On Butterflies’ Wings, galop-caprice, by A. Jungman ; an 
elegant piano piece, the Heather Bell Mazurka, by Charles 
Kunkel, an easy piece for young players, and three church 
tunes for choirs, from the new choir aud convention book 
“ The Galaxy.” $1.50 per year, together with a premium 
book of 216 pages, entitled “‘ Musical Hints,” from the pub- 
lishers, 8. Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland. 

The Folio tor November has many bright things in mu- 
sic and literature. The music covers nineteen pages. I’ll 
see that your Grave is kept Green, by C. A. White ; Come 
back to me, darling Eileen! Hercules, grand galop de con- 
cert ; Speak to me, speak! for violin and piano; Coronation 
March; Abide with me. Publishers, White & Smith, Boston. 

We have received from F. W. Helmick of Cincinnati, O., 
copies of two new songs, Dear old Homestead, and Old Uncle 
Sam. The first is by Anna C. Hilts, and isa pleasing mel- 
ody, and the latter is a plaintive negro song. 





New Jersey. 

It was our pleasure to be present at the interesting meet- 
ing held at Montclair, one of New Jersey’s most charming 
suburban villages, and in their famed model school-house, 
on Nov. 10th. 8. Randall, Esq., principa), with his able 
cofps of assistants, with the people’s hearty patronage, 
make this school of over 500 scholars, quite famous.— 
Professor Kingman, of Montrose Military Academy, 
ably presided on this occasion. After the minutes of the 
last meeting, and all the miecellaneous business was duly 
attended to, the following was the order of the programme : 
Morning—1. Devotional exercises. 2. Miscellaneous bus- 
ness. 38. “ Reading” (with recitations) by Miss Amy Lyon. | 








4. “ Spelling and Discipline,” by Mr. J. T. Clark of South 
Orange. Afternoon: 5. Vocal Music in Public Schools, by 
Miss Wilson. 6. Lecture, “What we should do for our 
schools, and what our schools should do for us,” by Wilson 


Palmer. 
Miss Amy K. Lyon, the young amateur elocutionist, gave 


some interesting remarks concerning her system of teach- 
ing. Miss L. considers elocution not only an art but a great 
aid to health, and it gives force to character, and ease and 
elegance to manners. Her four fine selections were fully 
appreciated by the large number of intelligent teachers 
present. Mr. J. T. Clark’s of South Orange remarks con- 
cerning the true method of teaching spelling were good ; it 
is the first principle of correctly speaking and writing, and 
his scholars felt deep interest in these lessons. A large num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen of the village attended his 
classes. Miss Wilson, on “ Music for our schools,” was 
highly appreciated and happily illustrated, and Wilson 
Palmer’s address an important theme for teachers, parents 
and pupils to consider. 

The large hall of the school-building was filled with gifted 
teachers, and each one manifested deep interest. We can- 
not fully estimate the permanent good which these pleasant 
gatherings and loving interchange of thoughts and feelings 
impart to all, and trust a deeper interest will continue to be 
felt by all our teachers. 
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(For the New Yorx Scuoon Jouanat.) 


The Status of Evolution. 








I endeavored in my previous paper on this subject to lay 
before your readers the proper cunception of Evolution. I 
shall now discuss how far evolutionists have succeeded in 
solving. the problems which they have so zealously under 
taken to unravel, We cannot too much admire those men, 
who, in the cause of human advancement, Science and Truth 
exhibit so vast an amount of self-sacrificing perseverance, 
zeal and research ; who plod year by year in obscure paths 
in seeking gems of scientific facts to adorn the brow of ha- 
man knowledge; and, who, alas, too often fail to receive 
that homage and reward due to their unparalleled labors, 
But, it is more to the glory of these men that recompense 
and remuneration engage but little share of their attention, 
those stimuli which control and impel the exertions of ordin- 
ary men. 

Society is greatly indebted to the discoveries of scientific 
investigations ; the high rank of modern civilization is more 
due to the intellectual freedom and thonght, criticising re 
flection and scrutinizing inquiries of scientific procedure 
than to all the combined influence of dogmas, spiritless pre- 
cepts, impracticable maxims, sham morality, and empty hom- 
ilies which have floated like clouds around the mental hori- 
zon for many ages. Science;has brushedaway mary cobwebs 
from its?path ; but it too forgets, sometimes, its proper 
duties anc wanders over forbidden grounds. Evolutionists 
occupy the most advanced stages of scientific progress. 
They attempt to formulate scientific researches into explan- 
ations of natural phenomena. But, how do they pro 
ceed ? 

Prof. Thomas Henry Huxley is recognised by them as a 
leader among them ; he is what they call a biologist. That 
is—he studies the phenomena of life, it changes and results. 
When questioned upon what ground he based his claim— 
for the great length time needed to effect the evolution of 
organisms he replied, in the course of his lectures in New 
York, that “as a matter of fact, the biologist has no means 
of arriving at any conclusion as tothe amount of time which 
may be needed for a certain quantity of organic change. He 
takes bis facts as to time from the geologists. * * * It 
is not our affair at all, what we care about, what the biolog- 
ist can prove, is the fact that evolution has taken place ; as 
to the quantity of time which may have been required for 
that process, he leaves himself entirely in the hands of the 
physicist, and of the astronomer, and of the geologist, whose 
business it is to deal with those questions.” 

Now, there are two aspects under which we may view the 
this reply of Prof. Huxley, which was in response to a letter 
from myself to him, and which letter was also published in 
the New YorkSun at the time. First, as to the fact that any 
evolution of organisme has been proved ; and second, as to 
the value of the evidence upon which evolutionists base 
their claim of the great time required to establish such 
evolution. 

The whole range of proot given by evolutionists has been 
from allied species. Witness how Prof. Huxley andertakes 
to prove the descent of our common horse through the pal 
ceontological discoveries concerning the eohippus, orihippus 
and/protohippus. He claims‘these from resemblances in toes 
and teeth to be of the same species. Iu fact, seek wherever 
we may for every particle of proof so far tendered by evolu- 
tionists, we shall find that their entire evidence rest upon 
aliied forms of organic structure, and upon certain corres- 
pondence in local characteristics. 





Now, it needs no argument to enforce the fact that proving 
descent through allied organisms is no evolution at all, 
Evolution to be proved ; it must be shown that species which 
are in every respect dissimilar at the present time, have a 
common progenitor, distinct, also, in every respect from the 
We have i any species at present among which no zesem- 
blances whatever can be found—and if evolutionists can 
prove such species to have a common organte origin ; then 
will evolution be proved ; but not until then. 

I shall now take up the second point in Prof. Huxley’s re- 
ply. It is seen that he admits himself to be using secend- 
hand evidence. The biologist has to rely entirely upon the 
physicist, astronomer and geologist for the most important 
factor in his demonstration. It is quite a notorious fect that 
all scientists of whatever ‘speciality they follow, disagree 
among themselves on most essential particulars; some 
strongly urging this view, and others advocating as stren- 
ously urging that view,and between geologists and astroon- 
mers, they assume positions which completely contradict all 
satisfactory calculation as to the length of time the earth has 
been inhabited. How then can the biologist predicate his con- 
clusions from such untrustworthy data? And are all biologists 
agreed among themselves upon essential points in their own 
special science? No! they too wage internecine war, Again 
in the very © fact that each group of acientists are 
specialists, we have no ground to accept their conclusions 
as satisfactory. Because every phenomenal fact is so com- 
plex in ite nature, and so indebted to theactions of the gen- 
eral laws of the univefse, that no specialist can give conclu- 
sive reasons, whys and wherefores for it. Therefore, evolu. 
tionists receiving the greater portion of their evidence at 
mere second hand, they are utterly unable to solve the 
questions as to the origin and variety of species through 
scientific researches and reasoning. 

LAWRENCE SLUTER BENSON. 
For the New Yorx Sonoon Jovgnat. 


Kindergarten Exercise. 


Come, happy children, fold each little hand,' 

What a pleasant sight it is, our kindergarten band; 

Right,’ left,? pp, up,’ hands and fingers go :* 

Now they clasp above the head," and now we drop thew s0.* 

Rise, little children, pointing to the east,'° 

There the moruing sun ascends,"' when misty night has 
ceased, 

Up," up,"’, on.'® on,'* goes the rising sun,'* 

Till we fold our hands! at noon, when rosy morn is done. 








Turn," merry children, point again so high," 

Where the sun at noonday lights the blue and sinking sky. 
Down,'* down,'* on,"" on," sinking to the west,'® 

Til] we fold our hands' at eve, as quietly we rest,'* 


Bow,” quiet children, lean*' each little head 

Just as sleepy children do before they go to bed ; 

Sweet morn,'® bright noon,'* sunset quickly fiy,'* 

Soon we'll] watch the evening-stars that twinkle in the sky." 


1 Fold hands. 2 Right hand extend. 8 Left hand extended. 
4 Right hand lifted. 5 Left hand litted. 6 Fingers twirled. 

7 Hands clasped, 8 Hands drop. 9 Stand. 

10 Point east. 11 Right hand slowly rises, 12 Rises higher. 


13 Hands move tow’d west. 14 Point to noonday sun. 15 Turn south. 
16 Hands tall slowly. 17 Hands move westward, 18 Point to sunset. 
19 Bow heads. 20 Bow. 21 Lean heads, 


New York ConsERVATORY OF Music.—The monthly 
music and art reception last Wednesday evening at the 
rooms of the conservatory in Fourteenth street was enjoy- 
able. Several fine pictures were exhibited by Mrs. Julia 
C. Widgery, and attracted much attention. Professor R. 
Davey recited Mark Anthony's speech and a poem, “Among 
the Dead.”” The musical programme included a trio for 
violin, violoncello and piano, from Beethoven, performed by 
Professors Mollenhaur, Lanzer, and Hallam ; one of Chop 
in's ballads for the piano, was played by Mr. Charles Tor- 
riani ; Thalberg’s “ Annette de Portici,’’ was playea by Mr. 
W. F. Mills; and an aria from “Crown Diamonds,” by 
Miss Miss Kate Thayer. Miss E. Mettler and Miss R. Cohen, 
sang with Professor Morino a trio, “ Ah se il Tratel.” These 
exercises all received applause—the audience evidently ap- 
preciating them to their full extent. This institution is 
growing constantly in popularity, and well deserves the 
good name it has won. 
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Grammar ScHoot No. 14 P. D.—A good deal of atten- 
tion has been attracted to this school on account of the ac- 
tion of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, as well «s that of the Board of Education itself. Miss 
Myers, the principal, slapped a boy named Palmer on the 
side of his face, for his disrespectful manner when she was 
speaking to him about his misconduct. A day or two after, 
he bled at the nose, and was sick with a fever. The Board 
of Education fined Miss Myers a half-month’s pay. It is 
claimed that the bleeding at the nose and the fever were 


———— 


"em well, 
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caused. by the blow ; the only proof-ie,that they were sub- 
sequent to that event. A good deal has been said ahout the 
constraint of pupils in t'is department ; this is, as might 
be expected, greatly enlarged upon. The truth is, that the 
goveroment is no more strict here than in most of the other 
departments where there are as many pupils. Order is of 
importance, and the New York schools have been celebrat- 
ed for their good order ; Miss Myers, without meriting it, is 


' “Phe “Telephone. 


Two gentlemen, scientifically inclined, were listening with 
telephones to the sounds of atmospheric electricity, collect- 





electrical discharge, was heard an air,sung by a tenor voice, 
apparently a long way off. Then followed a difficult exer- 





ed by a telegraph wire extending three or four miles over 
the house tops. Suddenly, above the hailstone churus of 


Telimate warm in Winter. The bottom of the Alantic was 


melting of Polar snows and ice. ‘This cold water had a 
tendency, he believed, to surge up on certain portions of the 
North Awerican coast, where it washed the shores of some 
of the Southern States. A broad, slow, warm current trav- 
els up the western shores of Europe and Africa ; a swifter 
cold current from the north washes the eastern shores of 


likely to suffer the reputation of being the most severe dis. | cige by # soprano voice, and then an air on a cornet orsimi-| North Americh, bring down with it ice and icebergs from 


ciplinarian in all the city. Asa usual thing, the Board of 
Education stands by the teachers, but not in this case. The 
penalty seems very severe wheu it is reflected that there is 
no certainty that the pupil’s illness was caused by the blow : 
and then too, instead of long service availing in mitigation, 
it was used against her. “ Pupils have rights.” “Yes, but 
do not the teachers have them also.” 





Chapters from an Earnest Teacher’s Note 
Book. 





I came to years of discretion, that the occupation was a 
most honorable and useful one. I now believe that the 
teacher is as useful as the minister, I used to say he stood 
next to the minister, but I was ignorant then. I could have 
gone into a lucrative business, but I prefered to go into the 
school.room in order to useful. Instead of becoming a clerk 
ina bank at $80 per month, I started of with a salary of $11 
a@ month, ina Tittle red school- house, standing at the four 
corners of a road in Onondaga County, New York. 

There were three trustees, one a farmer, a quiet bard- 
working man of little judgment outside of his wood-shed, 
another ran a #aw-mil], and was an ignorant, opinionated, 
and selfish-man. He wanted his children, to be spared be- 
cause he wasa trustee; he estimated himself ata much 
higher value since his election as trustee. The third man 
was 80 warm a friend of the preceding teacher that he was 
an enemy to me; he felt that no one conld teach as well as 
Mr. Norris. This gentleman was a good singer and that bad 
rendered himself very popular besides he really was a good 
teacher—I will cheerfully admit that. 

When | opened school I bad forty all told, of all ages: 
some were to study Algebra, snd some to learn the alpha- 
bet. T found my hands were full. The pupil were docile 
with few exceptions. One morning I was taken aback by 
the entrance of a serene looking old gentleman, hobbling 
along on his cane, following a young woman of about eigh 
teen years of age. As soonas he caught sight of me, he 
shrieked out in a harsh voice. 

“ Are you the echool-master?” 

f “ Yes, sir.” 

“ You are, eh i/that’s my granddaughter..Lick her well. I 

want you to lick Ler well. sir, Make her toe the mark.” 

This was somewhat embarressing. as she was quite bloom- 
ing girl, and blushed considerably at ‘the language her 
grandfather had used in introducing us. I responded that 
there would be probably be Itttle need of any severity. He 
grated his old teeth at this and reiterated. “I tell you lick 
You don't lick ’em half enough ; when I went to 
school they used to lick me 'till the blood ran down my 
heels, Lick ’em well, make them toé the mark.” And then 
my aged adviser went hobbling out §The young lady turned 
out to be very amiable and teacheable, so I had no. occagion 
to put the rod im {forceon her back as her grand parent 
desired. 

Ond day when busy with a class. I was astonished by a 
singular sound under the house. The boys understood it 
better than I and cried out, * Hogs, hogs,” and two or three 
Tan out aad with poles, clubs and stones drove out: the ani- 
mals. The school-house was open underneath then, and pro. 
bably is tc this day. My trustees said there was no use of 
boarding it up ; always hai been open; healthier; easy to 
have a boy go/and drive the hogs out, &. I[ had a good 
deal of trouble with the whisperers. I started out with the 
idea that whispering was the greatest evil in the world, 
that anyone who whispered was a bad boy or girl. My 
mode of punishment was generally to give a black mark, 
sometimes I kept them after sehool and lectured them, 
sometimes stood them on the floor. All of these things you 
will say were rude and inefficient. True enough, bat I knew 
no better then. I could only do what I had seen done in the 
country schoole I attended. Finally, I hit upon the plan of 
having the larger boysand girls write their names on the 
black-board under the word bad when I saw them whisper 
ing. The largest boy in the school refused to do thia—he was 
theson of the saw-mill trustee. Not wishing to flog him, I 

suspended him from studies, and his father and the first 
trustee come up to see about it. Finding me resolute, his 
father commanded him to step up and put down his name. 
I now determined to try and find some easier mode of pun- 
ishing. All seemed to think flogging was better than my 
new fangled methods. , 

.TO BE CONTINUED 


ler instrument. At intervals during the evening several | the polar regions. ; 
fumiliar pieces were sung and played. At the close, soon the world where the rainfall and river-supply of fresh water 


after ten o’clock, a few shot sentences were repeated in an 
oracular manner, the words being almost, though not quite. 
distinguishable. On several subsequent occasions the same 


| voices and instruments were heard. Once or twice the in- | 


gtrument was thought to be a flute, and was possibly ac- 
companied by the soprano voice. 
| one, short oracular sentences were spoken, not quite distin- 


guishable, and even more unaccountable than the music. 


The Caspian Sea was the only sea in 


exactly balanced the evaporation. This was because it was 
a closed sea, and had dried up to the point where two things 
balanced each other year by year. 
TO LADY TEACHERS. 
It makes very little difference with most people who is the 





On all the evenings but author of a new invention, or indeed any of the preliminaries 


whereby that invention is brought out and become of use 
to the world. 


But the originator of a sensible form of clothing for wo- 


| On the Sunday, these came in the middle of the performance | man deserves in the hearts of all women a penguin ‘a 
I believe I was born to teach, at least I always felt when | instead of at the end. On Sunday two or more religious airs | > thaskegiving, That women. have she right to lees 8 


the number. 


Moon, and Alma Mater. 


Rose of Summer. 
persons listened to the weird serenade. 


distant listening friends. 


dence Journal, 
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How Men of Genius Converse. 


Butler was sullen and biting. 
very absent-minded in company. 


Chaucer's silence was more agreeable than bis conversation. 


correctly the language of which he wasa master. Ben. 


friends, but in mixed company he preserved his dignity by 
a reserved silence. Fox in conversation never fagged ; his 


“like an angel, and talked like poor Poll.” Burke was en- 
tertaining, enthusiastic, and interesting in conversation. 
Curran’s was a convivial life. 


and constantly demurs. 





“2. eo @& >—_—_-——_— 


that while a surface current is flowing into the Mediterran- 


flowing out into the Atlantic below it. The Mediterranean 


the Straits, whilst lighter and fresher water from the At- 
lantic was flowing in above. 
Mediterranean frem growing too salt. 


which it was attached so quickly agaivst the upper current, 





forty miles wide between New York and England, and not 


ine and reserved Corneille, in conversation, was so insip- | in New York will be 
id, that be never failed of wearying ; he did not even speak | £0048, Circulars wiil 


tended to grow salter in consequence of losing fresh water no spparent lest of material, end-.nith ao epee 


This upper current kept the pine knot. 


that the sailors conld not keep up with it by rowing, and | new. 
would have lost it but for the aid ofasteam launch. In| found it a dy 
the Atlantic the Gulf Stream wasatrumpery thing, only dollars, or our 


very deep. It had little or nothing to do with keeping oar ! 4. 


i i j t to hel 
were srng, Greenville and Old Hundred being probably of Senetitel an Chay Ca, a8 ve Gull Se the Gs of ast be De 


themselves is conceded by all, but that it is a duty to make 


No duet was ever heard. Among the familiar| her body more healthtul, and therefore more beautiful is 
airs sung were the Marseillaise Hymn, How so Fair, Who’s | 20t so well understood or believed. Here is one solution to 
at my Window, Then You'll remember me, Roll on, silver | ‘Y¢ difficulty ;—those who have all their lives long been sub- 
The cornet played, among other 
pieces, the Star Spangled Banner, Yankee Doodle and Last | from old fashions and customs. 
During the fine evenings a number of J 
A nataral question take the place of chemise, corset, shoulder straps and corset 


: cover, It is well and durably made of the best muslins 
is, Where did this music come from? A much more im-| trimmed or not as preferred. The fit is pertect, doing away” 
portant question, scientifically considered, is, How did this | with the many folds that accumulate about the waist in the 


i t the wires? Iti i bable that the | ordinary urder clothes. The buttons about the waist and 
hs Scaal tatien thoes five aiananran rte “a abdomen are for the bands of drawers and underskirts, en- 
often with long pauses between, was deliberately sung or 
played into a telephone for the purpose of transmission to | clothes = has on, then only can she be said to be dressed 
What chance arrangement of tel. | thoroughly comfortable. c 
egraphic apparatus or wires, if any, could have played the all the the lady readers of this journal the real comfort of 
part of eavesdropper in this case? The problem is this: 
By some process the sound waves, set in motion during these ' Nat th 

usical performances, were converted into electrical emporium in which all ladies have a deep interest. Not the 
mo caaeianiaiia over telegraph wires, until heated mere fashionable outer dress that attracts the eye, but those 


ject tothe bondage of ill fitting and uncomfortable under- 
clothes, may well take time to examine any real innovation 


There is a Waist lately invented which is intended to 


trey lifting them from the hips. 
hen a woman can lift her shoulders and eo raise all the 


If we could only impress upon 
these undergarments, and through them the mothers of 


growing daughters, we should be glad indeed. 
There are other garments of various kinds at the same 


which shall make the —_ more healthful andthe person 


Bell telephone somewhere reconverted them into sound | more graceful and beautifu 
waves, In what probable way was this effected 1—Provi- 


The Union Flannel is now extensively used, and proves 
to be a most serviceable fabric. Mrs. Hutchinson uses it for 
both waiet and drawers, and joing them together, forming 
a continuous garment from the neck to the ankles and 
wrists. This is a great improvement on the vest and draw- 
ers Worn a8 se garments: These are now 


Tasso’s conversation was neither gay nor brilliant. Dante | two qualities, at reasonable prices. 
was either taciturn or satirical. Gray seldom talked or smiled. 


Hogarth and Smith were 


The Emancipation Suit and Waist differ only by having 
the Drawers‘attached. The anangement of buttons about 
the waist prevents the bands of the Skirt overlapping each 


Milton was unsociable,| other, and brings the whole weight upon the shoulders 
and even irritable when pressed into conversation. Kirwan, | The Chemisette combines chemise and drawers, but has a 
though copious and eloquent iu public addresses, was mea, simpler waist than the Emancipation Suit. 

gre and dull in colloquial discourse. La Fontaine appeared 
heavy, coarse and stupid; he could not speak and describe 
what he had jnst seen ; but then he was the model of poetry, | veut much sickness and ill-health. 


Dress Drawers to be made of colored flannel, water proof, 
or any thick material for extreme cold weather. This is 
really a sensible fasbion, and if generally worn would pre- 


All of her fabrics are from the very best manufacturers. 


Dryden’s conversation was slow and dull, his humor saturn- be eee con Sh Se Ceremotee to 2 Setenee Bie 


correct measures are sent. Those whn can visit the room, 
eased with an examination of the 
sent with directions.for measures 


ment, upon application to Mrs. Hutchison, at 6 East 4th St., 


Jonson used to sit silent in company, and drink his wine and lll Ne tr Heeger ce ce FB re oa 


tirely devoted to the manufacture and sale of Hygienic Un- 


their witticisms. Southey was stiff, sedate and wrapped up | der Garments in this city. 
in asceticiam, Addison was good company with his intimate 


Tue Magic Tints, veeperes by the Kearney chemical 
works, are quite serviceable for home dyeing. Besides be- 
ing useful for dyes, they are good for making inks and the 


animation and variety were inexhaustible. Goldsmith wrote | Vatious uses of fancy work. The colors: manufactured are 


red, violet, yellow, light brown, dark brown, black, blue and 
green ; these tints are put up, three sticks of the same or 
different colors it desired in a box, and seut with directions 


Leigh Hunt was “like a| for twenty-five cents, We have tried them and can recom- 
pleasant stream” in conversation. Carlyle doubts, objects mend{them to all, Address Jas. R. Dey, Post-office box 3139. 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoon JOURNAL. 
It is your province to increuse the light of the enlighten- 


DEEP-sEA TEMPERATURE.—Dr. Carpenter, who is known | ed. Your paper is read by more teachers, men of learning, 
to be investigating this subject, read a paper upon it at the — men bee a a os a = learning, than probably any 
meeting of the British Association at Belfast. He stated ps nap? area ch gee m medicoeatey. 


It therefore, is the 
sun that should shine “above the brightness” of every 
other literary sun, around every traveler and “these who 


ean through the Straits of Gibralter, a deep sea current is |journey” with him. 


The luminary of our day dispenses heat and light with 
rent food to 


nourish the flame. Not so with terrestriai,-artificial fires— 


by evaporation. Asthe remaining grew salter it also grew | even editorial suns need to take in-fuel or they will soon 
heavier, and so formed a lower current flowing out through | cease to give out light and heat. 


The question wil 


arise—What are youaimingat? In 
the south we 


t both heat and light often from a little 
I do nut purpose to send you or your readers 


There were similar ee a — Aer tell you eats ae find oe 
under and upper currents in the Dardanelles. The former | cheap ® e elements of ment and light In 
carried the drag along so rapidly, and drew the buoy to Nassau street is a second band school-book store, in which 


teachers will find more new bouks-at sezond hand prices, 
than old ones. Even the second hand books are as fre a 
We were two years in finding the place. d we 
we shonold have saved hundieds of 
the number of books ep ye 
sess. Your readers, and especially teachers, will find it to 
their interest to call on A. 8. Clark, at 64 Nassau pares No. 
OTA. 
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covered to'a vast depth with icy cold water, caused by the 
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THE 


Scholar's 
Companion. 


This is the culmination of a New IpEa. It 
isa paper devoted to the interests of the pu- 
pis of our schools. #.1t will contain 

Freso DIALOGUES ; 

Stories OF ScHoo. Lis); 
SCHOOL INCIDENTS; 
THE BOYHOOD OF EMINENT MEN ; 

THE NaMES OF MERITORIOUS PUPILS ; 

THE BEsT COMPOSITIONS; 
LETTERS FROM THE SCHOLARS, ETC. 


Teachers... 
THE ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will surely 


interest the schclar in his school; it will show 
him the benefit of beingja thorough scholar, 
of being punctual and obedient. The stories 
will throw a halo around the duties of the 
school-room. It will supplement wit is 
taught there, and something to say to enliven | | 


vach study. 
A Necessity to the School- | 


room. 
It is specially fitted for those who are in | 


the scLool-room, whose minds are wakened | 
up by contact with the teacher’s mind ; it 
deals with things and thoughts that have | 
their origin in the school-room ; it interests 
its readers inthe subject of self-education. 
1t will be found to enforce in an attractive | 
way, the suggestions of the teacher infrespect 
to Manners, Morals, Dnty, Studiousness, Pun- 
tuality, Obedience, FaithfnIness, Persever- | 
ance, etc., etc. Like the Dictionaries, the 
SCHOLAR’s COMPANION will be found indes- 
pensible to the school-room. This is the lan- 
guage of hundreds of teachers aithough but 
three numbers have been issued. 


Pure Reading for the School | 
room. ! 





| 


Your pupils will read, it ie part of the duty | 


of the teacher to see that they have pure and 
instructive reading. There are no small 
number ot papers that pour outa flood of 
vicious literature that intoxicates and demor- 
alizes the young. The hero disobeys parents 
and teachers, rans away from school, and yet 
contrary to God’s Law and human experienc, 
succeeds better than the obedient, panctual 
scholar who stays at home! By encouraging 
the 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 
You will have pure, healthful and helpful 
reading in their hands. The papers they now 
buy and hide,and read by stealth, will be 
driven out as they ought to have been long 
ago. The teachers must select pure and in- 
teresting‘reading for the scholars or they will 
salect for themselves without judgment. 


Our Pian. 

In every school there are boys or girls who 
need money, and who would make good use 
of it. The teachers would gladly pat them in 
the way of earning itif they could. We 
have a sure plan by which they can earn $5. 
ormore. Let them become agents for the 
ScHOLAR’s CoMPANION. Only one is need 
ed in a school or department. Scholars may 
address us at once, but they should enclose 
a recommendation from their teachers as to 
efficiency, honesty, etc 
Price, To ° 50 cts. per year, 

IMPORTANT. 

We want to know the best scholars in the 
schools, those who receive prizes, rewards, 
medals, etc;, Also those who are champions 
in Spelling Matches. We want the best 
compositions for publication, also incidents 
that show wiat boys and girls “can do when 
they try.” The teachers will please remem- 
ber that we ask their hearty co-operation | |W. 
and correspondence in this useful work. 
Send us fresh dialogues and declamationsand 


Pye mee 4 BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
ap, Era yromens 2 made for "Teachers, No charge to 


ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 





COLE HILL SEMINARY for young !adies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss EMILy NELson, 





N)i24\ RTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
Niucioasl Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. Au 
a 34335 egins Oct, 24.1877. Mrs. Louise Pollock 
Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise Pol- 
‘ork has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme, Zine Morgenstern’s “Paradise of Childhood.” 
& Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864. Wises 
Susie Pollock graduated im the Kindergartem Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching in accordances with 
Freebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass, and Wahing- 
fon. For terms and particulars apply to the Principals, 
MR3, LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK 
8. E. corner of 8th and K sts., Washington, D.C. 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORA- 
tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers. Teache rs, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Stu:lents. Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted, Send for catalogue. 





ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supervision of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their | 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility aud public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools. The 
| location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
t; the course of study most — and efficient, 

be rates of tuition have ; eng, A reduced, an 
I. ~ can enter at any time. ition per term of | 
elve — $55.00, Call or eend for circular con- 

ull particulars, 8, 8. PACKARD, Principal, 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLFGE, 62 Bowery, cor. | 


Canal St. Established 1849. Paine’s Uptown Col- 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. ‘Specialties.—Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 
English Branches, Writing Lessons $3.00 per month. 
Ladies qualified as book keepers and cashiers. Day or 
| os from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M. 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN. 
Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 
will add to the institution, a Traiaing-Class for instruc- 
iton in Freebel’s Science, which will offer superior ad- 
to understand the method 


and principles of Kinde 
The Sedsugpeten —~ yO the building 


and grounds are ample ; the location unsurpassed ; and 
terms and board, reasonable. 

Address, for circular, Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Princi 
pal. or Mr. H. B. HAVEN, Secretary, Florence, Mass, 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


33.W. 45¢b street. near St Ave., N.Y. 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M. Cor., 
Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 
ERS 








Re-opens Oct. 24. Free Lectures every Wed- 
nesday, from 2 to4 P. M., at Educational Parlor 
and General Depot for American Kindergarten 
Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


NewYork Conservatory: Music 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th at., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 
This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
ak MUSIC, Harmon 


Com ition, 
4 Oratory, Dramatic Action, F. Lan- 
cee and Paiuting, offers unequal ad- 


from the first beginning to the fin- 
A en SPECIAL TRAINING COUR 3E for Teachers, 
Classes of Three Papiia, = per quarter. 
Terms: Two 





Private Lessons, H os 
RY remains cpen the en entire year, 
STUDENTS. MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
-_ date uf entrance 

. N BOOKS S Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 

at No. 5 East 14th st.. near 8th ave. (the only Charter- 

ed Conserv: of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 

arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 

imitate ite name and methodr, evidently with the view 
“= obt —s patronage thereby. 

lcbrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 


AMERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
ER’S AGENCY. 








Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction. Gives infor- 
— to parents of good schoolr; sells and rente 

school properties. Twelve years’ successful a 
tute,” ts Ms Joune i teeing lites. 
” warran 188 in 
Circulars sent on cppliclica. 


BFee 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New Y-%& 


THE 
TEA CHER’S 


DEewristT 


J. STEWART, No 373 W. 23rd st., offers his ser- 
to the leaches and others of ‘New York City and 
wemndieele tonal Speciat” yee - AY iting 
teeth with the Gold and Platina arms 











any other things you deem valuable. Ad- 
Scholars Companion, 
17 Warren strest, N.Y. 
z r ye ay pe - : ; 
Hs, a Bs, Sy wee to eee a ¢ 
2 me he id i e 


PEIRCE’S 


UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


39 §. 10th St., Philadelphia. 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M.A., 


PRINCIPAL AND PROPRIETOR, 


REV. JOHN THOMPSON, 


Business MANAGER, 
Residence, 2002 Brandywine Street. 





The Thirteenth Collegiate Year began on 
Monday, September 3rd, 1877. 


Evening Sessions begin Monday, Sept. 17, 1877. 


The Centennial Ci awarded to this institution 
the Business College Diploma and Medal. 














Principal is a professional teacher, He has charge | 
of the practice school, Its teachers of Book-keeping 
| are expert accountants of varied experienc? and large 
practice, Its faculty is large and composed of eben 
ted gentlemen who have made thia branch of study a 
| specialty. 


ae prepares those who have business talent for suc- | 


cess in life, and gives to those whose early advanta- 

| ges were limited or neglected, an opportunity to secure 
| individual instruction at class rates. 
instruction, consisting of book-keeping, penmanship, 
arithmetic, ‘letter-writing, commercial law, the English 

| branches, and the forms and customs of ‘pusiness, is 


} a8 valuable and necessary a training for those about to | 


engage in business as the Medical College course is for 
| those about to practice medicine. 


| | Ar creased patr rooms have been fitted up for its in- 
creased patronage. 


T 1s commended to the public by Bishops, Editors, 
Judges, Railroad Presidents and Business Men, 
whose sone and clerks it has educated, 


325-13t 
Circulars free to those who call or write for them, 


BREVOLUTION IN WRITING BOOKS! 
H. W. ELLSWORTH, author of the celebrated 








keeping, has the pleasure of announcing an 


Entirely New and | improved Series 
WRITING BOOKS Goversible Form) 


n Five numbers, graded according to the 

New Course of Study prescribed in the 
New York City Schools, - 

aad embodying the results of his experience as 


Teacher and Author of Penmanship 
for the past Sixteen Years. 
Wholesale Price with Hinged Blotter per Doz- 
Gives $1.20 


THE AMERICAN , CO., GENERAL TRADE 
NTS. 


What will the Sales be To-morrow. 


POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COM- 
BINED, WILL TELL YOU. 













weather 12 as ho 
vance, It will tell t 





A) save fifty y teen Socess its cost in a sin- 
gles season. There is an accu- 
thermometer attached, 
which alone is worth the prk price of the combination. a 
will send it Free to any address on receipt of @2. This 
great Weather Indicator is endorsed by the moet emi- 
nent Phy-icians, Professors, and — Men of the 
day to be the BEST IN THE WO 
Beware of Imitati no; at without our 
Trade Mark. Every instrument “warranted PERFECT 
and Revimsre. When you order, please state your P. 
0. , and mention the name ‘of Express Co., and 
their nearest office to your place. Post Office Money 
orders or Letters may be safely sent at our 
Risk. We make good ALL DAMAGE THAT OCCURS BY 
SHIPPING. 
Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular, Exclu- 
sive controle of territory granted. Manufactured only 


by the 
U. S. NOVELTY CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 
Please mention this paper, 


China and Glass Ware 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. yt 
Fine White French China Dinner Sete complete, 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 
Fine Gold-Band French China Tea Sets, 44 
Fine White French China Cups and Sancers, doz 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $5; white 
ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goops From WEEKLY TraDe SAaLes a SPECIALTY. 


Ill, Catalogue & Price-list mailed free on application. 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. ¥. City. 


Goods carefully selected and poctes for transporta- 
, ~htrterb tens Sent ©. O. D. or P. O. money or- 
Please mention where you saw this advertisement | 


Forged, Disguised & Anonymous Writing, 


Having had over 30 years’ experience, I 
oi as ek ene nai ofall kinds” -~ 












ott st 
Ssssss 











ar y disguised and f papers. All bus- 
iness entrusted to my care strictly confidential. In- 
struction given to wishing to improve their 
handwriting. The only bank educated expert in the 
country. 
GEORGE STIMPSON, J 
205 Broad way, ‘Hew York. 
: / 
% m 


we PEP is, be ry det > hy ts 


Its couree of | 


Ellsworth System Penmanship and Book- | 


It will detect and indicate | 


on TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 








REMINGTON 
SEWING MACHINES. 


No Machine has sprung 80 rapidly into favor as pos- 
| sessing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
namely: Licut RUNNING, SMOOTH, NoreeLese, RaPrp, 
DvuRABLE, with perfect Lockstitron, 


Within the past year importaat inprovements have 
| been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the Remincron ahead of all competitors, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unoccupied Ter- 


| ritory. 


REMINGTON 
| Creedmoor Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 





| CREEOMOOR, 
DOLLYMOUNT, 
CREEDMOOR. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
| BREECH LOADING | 


SHOT GUNS. 


The best guns for the price ever produced. . Univer- 
sally pocemnan aes by those who have used them, 


WEBS'S 


| Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus éver inventsd, ;combin- 
| ing in one complete and portable machine all the vari- 
| ous implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
lic shells. 


REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS, AMMUNI- 


RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITHS - 


Armory } Principal Office, Ilion, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFIORS : 
981 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arma and 8. Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont 8t., Sewing Machines and Arms, 
Chicago, 237 State St., Sewing Machines and Arms, 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles 6t,, (Masonic Temple), 
Bewing Machines and Arms. 


HYGIENIC 
UNDERGARMENTS 


For ladies and children. These received the highest 
Centennial Award. The Judges’ report highiy 
commends them, They are al) patented. Mrs. H.8 
Hutchinson's ie the original and only store entirdly de 
voted to the manufacture and sale of these garments in 
this city. There are many spurious patterns that look 
like them ; but these are the only ones that obsclutely 
give health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole 
merite. Circulars sent free on application. 

Be eure and apply to 


Mrs. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 








CASH CAPITAL, 200,000.; 
COMMERCIAL 


Fire Insurance Company, 


of NEW YORE. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M.V.B. FOWLER, - Presitent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, ~- Scoretary 


Book. List f SA00 Goxsoucn, Bee 
100 be abn 8 ad 1 256 to G@, P.Bo &00 


SOS 








6 East 14th Street. 
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mportantto Teachersand Parents 


BELL’S PATENT eae TEACHING 
D 


The TEACHING CARD or MAGIC SPELL- 
ER is the first of an Educational series, and enables 
the youngest to spell at sight. It consists of twenty- 
six cards, n the top of each card is printed in larg 
type a letter, the initial of a shert word which appear: 
at the bottom of this card in bold characters. is i 
allit seems to be ; but on holding the card uP to the 
light there is plainly visible the object for which the 
word stands. Thus parents and teachers may possess 
the very best aad simplest method, yet conceived, fo. 
teaching an infant to spell. For instance, the child’ 
attention is first called to the big letter, say D, and 
next to the word DOG. “ D stands for D O G, % says 
the teacher. ‘‘ Now little one, what does D O @ stand 
for? Noreply. The card is held up before the infan- 
tile gaze, and lo! a well drawn vy is bro ~s to light. 
When the child wonderingly and deligh y exclaims, 
“DOG!” A few repetitions of this interesting manw- 
uvre, and the letter and word will be indelibly impres- 
sed on the little one’s memory. Thus, amusement. 


the first attraction to the mind of a child, becomes the } 


medium of its instruction. 
Price 25 cts, per pack, containing the entire alphabet 
Sold by all Booksellers, Stationers and Toy ers. 


Post-paid direct from the inventor, GEORGE C, BELL, | 


178 Broadway, New York. J324-13t C3- 3t 





HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
House poy ABLE RECIPES. 
Price 25 ce Ln ‘Kom ESsTIC. prepaid. 


This book contains an INVALUABLE col al 
tien of RECIPES needed in every FAMILY 
Sample copies by ma‘l, portpaid for 25 centa, Address 
FARRELL & Co., 37! Broadway, Brooklyn, New York. 





PIANOS : ORCANS. 


LIGHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Ligute & BrapBurRy,) 


Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Established 
1840, Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Street, between 
Broadway and 6th Avenue, Also Sole Agents for 
Smith's celebrated American Organs. 


















This Cut Illustrates the Manner of Using 
DR. PIERCE’S 


Fountain Nasal Injector, 


DOUCHE. 


This instrument is especially designed for the 
perfect application of 


DR, SAGE’S CATARRE REMEDY, 


It is the only form of instrument yet invented 
with which fluid medicine can be carried high up 
and ‘ectly apptied to all parts of the affected 

passages, and the chambers or cavities com- 
municating therewith, in which sores and ulcers 
frequently exist, and’ from which the catarrhal 
—— arge pee roceeds. The want of suc- 
treating rrh heretofore has arisen 
ely trom the impossibility of applying rem- 
oases these cavities and chambers by any of the 
ordinary methods, This obstacle in the way of 
effecting cures is entirely overcome by the inven- 
tion of the Douche, Its use is pleasant and so 
simple that a child can understand it Fualf and 
explicit directions accompany each instru- 
ment, hen used with this instrument, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrn Remedy cures recent attacks of 
“Cold in the Head” by a 
few applications. 


CATARRH 


YM PTOMS—Frequent | 
headache, ) $f into throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, thick mucus, purulent, 
Offensive, etc, In others, a dryness, dry, watery, 

or inflamed eyes, stopping up, or obstruc- 
tion, ¢ now peas ringing “hier aoe, 
mess, haw coughing clear thr 
Siesvationn, slake from ulcers, voice altered 
Masal twang, offensive meeatn. ma inpeioe’ or to 
Suprevetes of ~ of smell and taste, dizziness, 
mental dépression, loss of appetite, indigestion, 
enlarged Seeile oticklin, coug tY- Only a few 
of these sym a are likely to be present in any 
oase at one 


Sages + Remedy 
lerce’s Nasal Douche 






Dr. 
with Dr. 
companied with the constitutional treatment whick 


when used 
@, and ac 


is recommended in the pamphiet that wyege @ each 
bottle of the Remedy, is a perfect specific for this 
Joathsome disease. it is mild and pleasant to 
use, Containing no strong or caustic drugs or 
poisons. Gatarrh Remedy is sold at 90 cents, 
Douche at & cents, by ali Druggists. 


& V. PLERCE, M. D.. Prop’r, 
BUFY ALO. N.Y. 





We will during : 
A . —- mes 
A GREA OFFER ! ! iene fara’ 

00 PIANOS & NS, new and 
eas af first-class ‘ae jiuciuding 
WATERS?’ at , M~ prices fer cash or Install- 
ments or te let until paid for than ever before 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
170-35 | —332, «nd bis other styles 
can be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
Henry Hog, Sole Agent. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEE 











Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed to every style of writing. 

For saleby ALL DEALERS. 


L PENS] | 

















SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
| Ome each of the 15 Numbers, by 
| matl on receipt of 25 Cents. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
138 and 140 Grand St., V.¥. 














TERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN. 


co 


offered, ATE RS GRAND SQUARE and 
THELR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR Fe | 
the BENT ETADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
stops $88. 12 Stops $100 cash, not cont re peas — 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. ya 
(atetognees im me liberal discount/o Teachers, 
nisters, 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y. 
Tne New York Times says: Waters’ Orchest 
organ is a beautiful little instrument, 
and the artistic effects capable of being produced by 
the es -_ singularly fine. 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of belle.— 
| Christian Union. 
| The Waters’ are well known among the very 
best. Weare enabled to speak of chese instruments 
Evangelist. 
| Wecan of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 
as being of the very best 
quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 
PIANOS.) wood Pianos only $175, muét be sold, , 
ine Rosewood Upright Pianos 
Parlor Organs 2 Stops $45 Stops #65 12 Stops, 
only $78. Nearly new 4 set Reed 12 stop sub Bass 
Prices ever offered ; sent on half month test trial. You 
ask why I offer so cheap ? I answer Hard Times. Our 
on me by the monopolist. Battle raging. Large Il- 
lustrated Paper Free. Address DANIEL F. — 
324-26 


ro — a PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
de $160 not useda year. “2°? Stop Or 
in perfect order and warrented. 
Churches, Sheet music at half price. 
TESTIMONIALS, 

pay The chime of two and one-half on ply 

e is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 

| with confidence, from personal knowledge.—N. Y. 
| from personal a 
pMagnificent Bran New 8650 rose- | 

ORGAN grine used, Cost $800, only $125. 
and Coupler Organ $55 cost over $350. Lowest 
employees must have work, the result, war commenced 
TY, Washington, New Jersey. 











THE WONDERFUL PEN- “HOLDER ! 


*NO INK REQUIRED. We have invented and patented at Oey 17, 1877) a Penholder which contains 
Solidified ink to last years! and with which any pen can be used Once dipping in WATER will write a 
page ! sample, post-paid, 25 cents, or Holder and Box of SIX Extra Inks, 50 cents. Extraordinary inducement 
to those out of employment. J. T. HOLLYER, 306 Broadway, New York. 
&@ The Christian Union, ff Sept, 5, 1877, says: ‘It is all it claims lo be. We speak from a practical en- 
perience, for this notice is written with one of these pens, and we propose to carry it all the time. 323-4 


NEW YORK 
MAP AND RELIEP LINE ENGRAVING CO,, 


No. 17 Warren St. 


This process is a le to nearly all kinds of illus- 
trations, such as ps, Drawing Cards, Outlines, Dia- 
_—y and Machinery. Lettering of all kinds is pro- 

eed in perfection. The prices are far below copper 
| or wood enaraving, in fact it is the v4 apd 
| Known. The plates produced can be ui @ or- 


| dinary printing press, and will usually print 100,000 
copies, 














Boys and CIRLS 


| w ARE MAKING MONBY RAPIDLY 
ing Cards, Labels, markin compl 

| Ay et — f° ell ~ 

| 

j 











closed for the p y Nickel-Piated. Sample Post-paid, 25 Cents. 
Six for $1.00, euunedbeany inducements to Agents. 


J. BRIDE a CO., Clinton Place, New York. 
USE - ODEUSHA USE 


fl 
Li SAN ae 
Known. ipuiltern Jans 


ahi. 


Dryas Electro-Vollalc and Magnetic Appliance, 


This improvement embraces all the effective properties of old inventions without the incon 

| td molacare ofthe bedy are suficient to cause the elect The metals are co nicoly adjusted th cat teh the Mest 
netic as 
meet with 
ther sex with privacy, and without the least lin me n= or ren a Lg 


ING P rt land compl 
2 2hgz. 
GOLDIN (i C0,¥ ® Boston. 


| De’ Your Own Printing 


NO EXPENSE, binds OF oo after 
ated GOLDINGS Orriciat RESS and 
outfit for printing Cards as, Labels, Circu- 
lare.ete. Every Suctness Man should have one. 


Outfits from$iup | 


Send two Illustrated Cat 
GOLDING @ CO. Manu} rx. Fort_ Hill So, Boston. 


BOOKS 


Which every teacher should possesss. 


| Mitchell’s Hints for the Overworked............ 
Eagleston'* (G. C.) How to Educate Yourself. eee 

t's Hists iry of Education 
Durtoc'e Observing Faculties 
Camp’s Illustrative Teaching.................... 
on Kindergarten Culture.... 





wr :# $44 
ort 


THE LLOYD COMBINATION 5 Pen, Pencil, Rubber and Stee! Knife Biade. (Can be 
| 
| 
| 














g ° 
| Kriege’s, The Child, its Nature and Relations... 
Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture.............. 
Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B.) No Sex in Education 

Hart’s, In the Schoolroom....... .......... .«. 

Mann and Peabody’s Kinde 

| Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle 
| Herbert Spencer’s Education 
| Clarke’s Sex in Education 
| Well’s Graded Schools.................ccccccves 
| Kiddle, Harrison and Calkins’ How to Teach.... 
| Russell’s Normal Training .................... 
| Potter and Emerson’s School and Schoolmaster. 

*s Theory and Practice of Teaching 

| Raub’s Pisin Educational Talks 
8 ‘Of Teaching Sci 


888383832 








dal al 
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wand 


t. 
Calkins’ Primary Object of ‘leaching 
| Ray’s PG ro ckbsdhobesnes cocsece 
| Holbrook’s School Management 
| Jewell’s School Government 


ta" THEY ARE SELF-APPLIOABLE, AND A SELF-CURE 
EASES ARISING FROM A VITAL FORCE 
RHEUMATISM, 


WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR ALL 
: DYSPEPSIA. PARALYSIS, 
YSTERIA, WEAK 
LUNGS, GENERAL DESILITY. KIDNEY 
COMPLAINTS, IMPOTENCY, 
NESS, AND 
PHYSICAL PROSTRATION. 
Pam: with certificates cian da who have been sent free 
sean sen me Precis ot eee res as beeen a sean 
BRYARM APPLIANCE CoO 
147—. Fifteenth St., 


DIs- 


dd ol 


Loss 
EPILEPSY OR 


ssseee 


Poe rtp bt pe pe ps et ns 
aaaasssssS5z 


| (Emily.) Higher Education of Women.. 
Dwight her Christian Education 
| Mansfield’s 


g 


Wew York 








(se ee yetaneapnmentpetennd F T Pp ++ 
Sheldon's Lessons on Objects... ...........6005 
Kingsley’s Health and Education............... 5 Mi is | C A R E Ss. 
Brackett’s, (Anna C.) Education of American Girls 1.75 
Mayhew’s Universal EdBeation... ......... ee 
Holbrook’s Normal M:thods of Teaching... °°. 1.75 English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
—— = Culture Demanded Modern Lite... 20! Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., wa cheap at the Old Place, 
Ste SS pattie ott eceeen, Oarpets carefully packed and aan to any part of the 


| E. L. KELLOGG & 
| 1? Warren Discet, Now York. 
| New Yorx, July, 1877. 


United States free of charge. 
' gam Send-for Explanatory Circular. 





i, A BENDALL 
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EDUCATIONAL 


DIRECTORY 











owt Lhe ‘wonderful eaten to which BLOO afflicted 
directed for relief, the discoverer be- 
heyee he he wae comntined in harmony more of fa. 

uu vere curative properties, which Go 
has institied into the vegetable kingdou for heal 
ing the one, than were ever yay! ee 
on nce of thes fact is found in 
a Beet vatety ott font { obstinate diseases which 
has been found to conquer. In the cure of 
Bronchitis, Severe dng yy! and the early 
act On, it has astonished the 

= i actly, and eminent 

t scovery of he 


medical 
While it cures the severest Coughs, 
tem and purifies ‘the 





vi S and thorough blood-purify- 
es all Hu on from the 

—  commets 
le, or Eruption. Mercurial disease Minera 


‘o1sons, and their effects, are todd 
vigorous health and a sound sodetiention es 
lished. Erysipelas, Salt-rheum, Fever 
Rores, Sealy or Rough Ski on Cee 
the numerous diséaisés caused by are 
conquered oy this powerful, Ls 4, tak in- 
ating medicine, 


pT nda wy agbpicgted far 


he or dizziness, bad taste 4 





tach, tnt or chills with hot 
flushes, low gloomy forebodings, ir- 
regular a coa are 
suffering or * 
ne 29 y cases of Liv - 
Plaint” only part of 8 are ex- 


8 

J one all such cases, Dr. 
1erce’s een Medical’ Discovery has no 

as it em pertens, cures, leaving the 

strengthened and healthy. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AT $1 PER BOTTLE. 


Prewares by R. V. PIERCE, ™. D., Sole 
ew 2 at the WoRLD’s DISPENSARY, 


iver 





THE BLANCHARD 


TONIG EXTRACT OF WHEAT 


CD, 
NERVE 
BRAIN 


Bi’ ' 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURF CO 





AYER & SON'S MANU 


on a ay dooustties Somer t, 
—The most compiete oma) reliable ain the Lind 


N.W A’ azetle.-— Sent free to all who advertise, 
N.W. AX EX Agvesse .3mng Ti MES BUILDING, 
k N PHILADELPHIA. 
Get our imate before maki advertising 
brinexs is jarge. unsur- 
passed. « the lowest. Terms the best. 
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== 


ELEC T RI IC PEN 
DUPLICATING PRESS, 





SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 


| 





PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 


From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pro- 
cess from a single Written Stencil. 


It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer's 
Briefs, Contracts, Abetracts, Légai Dochrfients, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, »reight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 
and Bil Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanica! 
Drawings, Bills of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 
Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, etc. 


| 2,000 of these Instruments are In use among 


f phy siciags pro- > 
i 


AO tne’ 
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prominent Business Orms and 
Corpdrations. 
Send for samples of work and description. 


ORO. Me Saran kamsonn, 


220 to 232 Kinzie St. Chicago, Ill. 
General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church 8t., N. Y. 
W.'. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 
142 La Salle St., Chicago, Til 
D. I. LAUDERBACK, Agent, 
628 Chestnut St,, Phil., Pa. 


“a. of ea 





A Fine Stereopticon 
FOR SALE; CHEAP. 


Address 
WILLIAM H. FARRELL. 
Gare New Yor« Sonoo. JourKA., 


17 Warren Street, New York 





EPILEPSY, 
FALLING A omens 
oases of the 


lo ¢Dr. Hebbara’ s Cure. 
“NO HU a *® HAS CURED THOUS- 

NDS. Will give er for a case it will 
| not benefit. A Sample Bottle free to all addressing 


| DImBLEE & Co,, Chemists Office 1,323 Broadway, N. Y 





‘Devoe’s Brilliant Oil, 


. $5 ty $20 





Safe and Reliable. 


The Devoe Manufacturing Co., 


80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK, 





AGENTS 
WY aT TED 


For The Complete Preacher, a monthly, devoted | 
exclusively to publication of greatest sermons by great- | 
est li preachers. Also for Metropolitan Pul- 
pit, a monthly invaluable to every minister or Bible | 
student. $2.00 a year for either monthly, Gompes ms ! 
cts. The best for ts. issions | 


Send for circular. RELIGiI0ovs rene: Aorncy. 
23-44 


24 Barclay Street, New York 





| SIRPEMNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


*iVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED 





perday athome. Samples worth $5 | 


LADY ceive something of great 
ail 


value. free by Mail. about two hundred left 
323-13t INV ENTORS'UNION, 173 Greenwich st. N,Y 


New York Mailing Agency. 





| with Intest improved Nowspager Fou Fold ng and dialing 


| eta et and S Bamgtie. 


Machines. 13 Spruce Bt. Managsr an 
Proprietor. 





LADIE San. 9 oe vif own Stookings for boss thaw ov 

2 r t ANY COLOR or sHade by th ‘ 
oar “MAGIC TINTS er cen dan denowar Geanen the ~ pe: Sa "of the 
Dresses, restore to freshness and brillianey feded # Silks, Merin 
Alpacas, Neckties, Ribbons, &c. or impart to them new and love 
pe an 


nom!pal cost ‘any desired cole- 
On rce-tpt of 10 cs. 3 diferent colored atic ke 2. Send stom: 
a 5 Goaniena CHEMICAL WORK? 


wdt Btreet, New York® 





HALE’S « 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Oonghs, Oolds, Influensa, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in: chemical 
union with TAr-BaALM, extracted from the 
Lire PrinciPLe of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound SooTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. Five 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 
cine of a famous doctor who has saved thou- 
sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 

N.B.—The Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. 

PRICES 50 GENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size. 
**Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


C. N. ORITTENTON, Prop., N. 











free. Srinson &Co., Portland, Maine. | 


OR GENT THAT SENDS | 
us their address will re- | 





GLENN'S 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


A Stertinc Remepy For DIsEASEs AND 


INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, DEODo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 


cating local diseases of the s in, banishes de- 


| 





fects of the complexion, and imparts to~it | 


gratifying clearness and smoothness. 


Sulphur Baths are celebrated for curing | 


eru tions and other diseases of 
well as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap produces the same effects 
at a most trifling expense. This admirable 
| specific also s ily heals sores, bruises, sealds, 
burns, sprains and guts. It reigoves dandruft 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 
| turning gray. 

Clothing and linen:used fn the sick room 
is disinfected, and diseases communicable by 
contact with the person, prevented by it. 

The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and 81.20. 


N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra for each Cake. 


“HILL'S HATR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, 50 Cents, 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av.,3.Y. 











BUCKEYE Eve Saty OCS FOUNDRY. 


8 er Copper an? + ee 
the best Rotary Hangi..,.. for Gnerebee, 
hools, , Factories, , Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms. Tower Clocks, ete. 
Lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaxoozew & Tir, 102 F. 24 8t., Cincion wth. 


the skin, as | 


a Pum: 1, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 


So WING PLANS, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
oF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BRING A COLLECTION OF DWHL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUB IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 


LOCATIONS, 





Reduced cut of Perspective View, Piste 25.) 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work ismu- 
ed, adapted t6 the public wante, One Vol., oblong 8¥9, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates. 


Y, | Cloth, matted, postpaid to any address on re- 


See ceccdamaecarcenssosene soeaneee $3.00 
———- --— - > ¢_ ——$—————— 
CONTENTS. 
Detgn VILLAS. 


Basement, Ist and 24 story plans o 
Frame Villa, Scale indicated on plate. 

PiaTE 2. Perspective view. 

Pirate 3. Pe ctive view, Frame Villagi 
House. Plans ai r to Design No, 1. 

Puave 4. Ist and 2d ary acts of a Brick Vil, 

la. Scale indicated on plate 

Prarx 6. Front elevation of Ville. Scale indi 
cated on plate. 

PLATE 6. Perspective view. 

PiaTe 7, Ground and 2d floor plans of Brick 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate, 

PLATE 8. Perspective view. 

Puate 9. Istand 24 door plang of a Frame 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate, 


Puate 10. Front elevation. 
PLATE 11, Ist and 2d story plane of a Frame ville 
PiaTe 12. Perspective view. 


PLATE 13, ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 

Plate 14. Front elevation, 

Plate 15, Perspective view of a Villa. Plans 
similar to Design 7. 

Plate 16, ist and 2d story plans of Brick Villa, 
Scale indicated on plate 

Plate 17. Perspective view. 

Plate 18. ist and 2d story plansofa Brick Villa, 
Scale indicated on plate, 

» 19. Perspective view. 

Plate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa. Plans 
similar to Design 10. 

Plate 21, lst and 2d story plane of Frame Vil. 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 22. Perspective view. 


— 


COTTAGES. , 


Plate 23, ist and 24 story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 
Plate 24. Perspective view. 
Plate 2%. Per ~«-y view of Frame Oottage. 
Plans same as Des 
* 2," plans of a Frame 


Design 
No, 


Plate 26. Ist and Pa 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 27. Front elevation 

Plate 28. Perspective view. 

Plate 29. Istand 24 story plansof a Frame 

¢. Scale indicated on plate, 

Plate 30. Perspective view. 

Plat< 31. Ist and 2d story plans ofa Brick Cot- 
tage, Scale indicated on plate. 

Piate 82. Perspective view. 

Plate 33. Ist and 2d story plane of a Brick Cot- 
tage. Scale indicated on plate 

ate 34. Perapective view. 

Plate 35. Ist and 2d story plans of s Frame 
Seale indieated on plate. 
Perspective view. 

J Perspective view of Cottage 
similar to Design 7. 

Plate 38. Perspective view of Cottage. Plans 
similar to Demgn 7. 

Plate 88. ist and 2d story plans of a Brick and 
Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on plate 

Plate 40. Perspective view. 

Address 


New York Scuvool. JouRNAL OFFICE, 
17 Warren 8t.. N. ¥. 
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REPORT 
OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
Of the State of New York, 


ON THE EXAMINATION OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE Co., 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
—0:0 _——_ 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
: Albany, October 24th, 1877. 
The Superintendent havin rsonally, aad through the services of the Deputy Sup- 
BP wan ye by the force Phe Department, commenced and completed a searching 
examination into the affairs of the New-York Lire InsurnancE Company of the City of 
the New York, it affords him unqualified pleasure at being able to announce and make 
public the gratifying fact that the result of this examination is most satisfactory, and 
that, from the data in possession of the Department, the solvency of this, or other com- 
panies undergoing 4 similar test, can be readily ascertained, at little expense, for many 
VE ies On ized in 1845, and no investigation having been made, either 
Com was Or, D , and no investigation ng e, 
by on eine or chek quanti constituted public authority, prior to the date when 
the Department was formed, much time has necessarily been expended to bring the mat- 
ter to a conclusion. 
The services of forty-one gentlemen of character, standing and experience, have been 
rocured, who have valued and appraised the pee situated in forty counties in this 
Bate and in the State of New Jersey, covered by 2,629 mortgages amounting to the sum 
of $17,854,847.84, and forty-nine —— ot property owned by the Company, amounting 
in value to the sum of $2,541,576.46 ; which services have been intelligently and efficient- 
ly performed, The abstracts of title to each and every piece of these large amounts of 
property have been closely examined and reported on to the satisfaction of the Superin- 
i re All other investments, amounting to $10,811,045.67, have been carefully looked 
into, and evidence of payment by the Company, either by check or otherwise, for such in- 
vestments, demanded or given, es many of these payments were made twenty 
The cash securities of the Company, the cost of which on the books amounts 


10 99, 529.91, are of the most unexceptionable character, and are worth $580,515.76 
more than cost. 


The Superintendent personally examined these securities, taking the letter, number 
and denomination of each security, and ae oy the record of the same in the Depart. 
ment. In every instance where securities had depreciated in value, such depreciation 
had been promptly char; to profit and loss account, and all items of doubtful charac- 
ter had been stricken off by the Company from its assets. and omitted from its reports. 
Complete seriatim lists of policies, premium leans and uncollected and deferred premi- 
ums have been made, and are on file in the Department. 


LIABILITIES. 


Every item of liability, real and actual, or contingent, as sworn to by the officers in 
the last Annual Report made to the Department, a copy of which is herem embraced, has 
been closely scrutinized, and the peepee = in said report found to be true to the letter, 
and no other liabilities were found to exist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The different Departmente—Medical, Actuarial and ncy—have been reviewed, 
with the most satistactary resulte—gentlemen entirely competent and assiduous having 
been found in charge of each branch, to whose conduct and performance of their duties 
mu‘b is due. 

Agents collecting funds of the Com 
countability, remittances being requi 
smallest points settlements are not allowed to be delayed lon 
are required where the sums handled are sufficient to justify the same. 

The system of book-keeping adopted by the Company, after many years of ex peri- 
ence, seems to be perfect—the checks by one division on another being so complete that 
no wrong can be done to policy-holders by false entries of any kind short of wide-spread 
collusion among many employees, all of whom were found to be exceedingly courteous, 
and, acting under instructions from the principal officers of the Company, were prompt 
in farnishing full information as to every detail. 

Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and with every 
doubtful item eliminated from their resources, the net surplus, as shown by the detailed 
statement of this Company, which follows, amounts to $5,962,878 79. 

This exhibit clear/y establishes the fact that wherea Life Insurance Compary is 
honestly, ably and prudently managed, there is no occasion to force a showing of solven- 
cy by including in its assets prospective value of real estate, and excesses of premium 
payments to be received. 

For the reasons above given, the SuperintenZent has no hesitation in stating that 
this great Corporation in entitled to public confidence and its officers to his warmest 
commeadation. 


ASSETS. 


$2,478,087.50 


] Estate, . . ‘ 
Rea 17,206,288.84 


Bonds and Mortgages, . se g& 
Stocks, Bonds, etc., owned by the Company : 


Cost Value. Market Value 
Merchants’ Bank, N. Y., stock, -  « $15,758 75 $16,100 00 
Bank of America, N. Y., stock, ; 8,484 00 10,164 00 
Bank of the Republic, N. Y., stock, ; 1,470 00 1,470 00 ‘ 
American Exchange Bank, N. Y., stock, 10,125 00 10,500 00 
Metropolitan Bank, N. Y., stock, . . « 6,881 25 6,408 00 
United § States Bonds, 7 . 8,792,118 97 3,892,763 34 
Central Park Loan, . ; : ; , 25,283 75 26,750 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co., stock, . 4480000 44,800 00 
“ o * “bonds, - 400,000 00 400,000 00 
New York Street-Opening bonds,. _.. . $49,967 10 576,110 00 
New York County Bounty bonds, . 41,104 00 42,000 00 
New York City consolidated bonds, _.. . 645,596 25 745,875 00 
New York County consolidated bonds, . 118,928 75 131,625 00 
New Yor’ City (Morrisania & W. Farms) b’ds 60,000 00 60,000 00 
New York Central and Hudson River R. bds 1,019,382 50 1,170,000 00 e 
New York and Harlem Railroad bonds, . 1,074,075 00 1,178,333 33 
Brooklyn City bonds, é ‘ : 983,144 80 1,024,700 00 
Jersey City bonds, 442,425 00 450,590 00 
Yonkers Town bonds, ‘ 178,479 16 183,700 00 
Newark City bonds, . ‘ : 129,875 00 181,210 00 
Flushing water bonds, . ‘ . . 77,600 00 00 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad bonds, 9,519 92 10,155 00 
Eastchester bonds, ‘ : é ; : 5,000 00 00 














Richmond city bonds, . . =; .  . 4625900 56,500 00 
Tennessee bonds, . Pal < 8,000 00 8.000 00 
Georgia bonds, . ‘ 2,780 00 8.500 00 
Alabama bonds, . 15,840 00 15,840 00 
South Carolina bonds, ; ‘ j . 8,960 00 8,960 00 
Mississippi warrants, . . . . 15,285 71 20,000 00 
Totals, a oe - « + $9,730,529 91 $10,811,045 67 10,811,045 67 
Premium Notes and Loans, . : : > . ; : i 4 $781,585 39 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, . , : ‘ , ' , . 1,427,983 18 
Interest due and accrued on Bonds and Mortgages, . ; . ‘ 224,052 75 
“ “#2 “ “ Stocksand Bonds, ‘ - ; j - , 42,820 89 
-* “ « “© Premium Notesand Loans, . . . .  . 265,709 87 
ents due and accrued, . : ; Ri Gee F A t ’ 8,476 17 
Premiums due and unreported, - $125,027 15 
Premiums deferred, ‘ - 482,695 40 
Total, ‘ 4 2 Pah & F . $557,722 55 
Deduct 20 per cent estimated costZof collecting above, 111,544 51 
Net amount, : —* ie ae ores $446,178 04 
. eigenen 
Total admitted Assets, $82,945,621 80 
ITEMS NOT ADMITTED : 
Agents’ Balances, (et ee ee ee $96,154 19 
Cost value ot Real Estate over pocomas appraised values, : 68,488 96 
Loans on Mortgage in excess of present value, , 149,605 00 
Total, oh mio a $254,248 15 
Total Cross Assets, ‘ ; ° ‘ , : $33,199,869 45 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Losses and Matured Endowments not due, $418,398 19 
Death Losses and Ciaims resisted, F ‘ " 97,200 00 
Premiums paid in advance, , ; 17,088 32 
Estimated liability on lapsed Policies, 10,000 00 
Net Re-insurance Reserve, ‘ 26,440,111 00 
i il le a ores ~ $26,982,742 St 
Surplus as regards policy-holders, on the basis of admitted assets, as 
determined by this report, oO fap vert, $5.962.878 79 
Surplus as regards policy-holders on the basis of total assets, a8 repurt- 
ed by che Company, ; ; ‘ 7 ; $6.217.126 94 
Estimated Surplus of Tontine policy-holders included in the above, $ 517.504 84 


JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent. 





GET THE STANDARD. 


“It ought to be in every Library, also in 
every Academy and in ony Schosl.’—Hom 
Ouas, SUMNER. 





y at different pointe are held toa rigid ac-| 
at the larger points tri-weekly, while at the | 
rthan one week. Bonds | 





MUSIC BOXES 











THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


Worcester's Dictionaries, 


Quarte Dictionary. Profusely illustrated. Li- 
brary 0.00. 
Universal and Critical Dictionary. 8ve, Li- 


lomary. Illustrated. Crown, 8vo, 

Half roan. $2.00. 

Cena Dictionary, Illustrated. 12mo, 
roan. 1,7. 

School (Elementary) Dictionary. [lustra- 

ted. 12mo. Half roan. $1.00. 

Primary Dictionary. Illustrated. 16mo. Half 

cents, 


Academie D 








Publishers, Booksellers + Stationers, 
715 & T17 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
made sell 
$10) to $25 cartarercmoeee’etfere ant cbf 
samples worth $4 sent for 75 cts. 
"S SONS, 
BOSTO 
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AT POPULAR PRICES, 





Toy Music Boxes, . . . $175, and above. 
Small Music Boxes, b>. =, oan ad 
Large Music Boxes, . . . 20 00 a 
All these Boxes are of our own make and of 
with Tunes specially adapted for this 
market, 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


Manufacturers and importers, 
680 BROADWAY, New York. 
120 SUTTER St., San Francisce. 
ST. CROIX, Switzerland. 





$66 *.eet 2 220 own town, ‘Terms and $6 out&t 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Me, 





EASHIONARLE ,CARDS,,»0 swe 
6 eee 





SOMETHING NEW. 


WALGROVE'’S patented, vertical, self- sup 
porting DRAWERS. Paice Low. 
G. W. & M. WALGROVE, CLOTHIERS, 
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